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FIVE COMETS. tion of approaching our sun helped to expand 
the blossom, and set the fruit, and preserve it 
Tarre has been so much disappointment | from rime-frost, hail, and hurricane, till the 
about comets of late years, that the public | comet should actually approach to complete 
had ceased to put faith in them. Some that) the ripening process; whether the comet, or 
had been formally invited to visit us, have | the excellent vintage, were the coming event 
failed to keep their engagements ; othershave| which cast its shadow before, is a knotty 
nted themselves with such muddled | point, for the solution of which I must refer 
om dirty complexions, and ill-arranged | to Francis Moore. 
hair, that they might as well have stopped} Yet it may be as well to listen to what 
away. Our fathers had filled us with wonder | authorities have to say on the subject ; espe- 
by their descriptions of the famous comet of | cially those who hold that comets are power- 
eighteen hundred and eleven, which re-/less for good or evil, as far as we dwellers on 
mained in the sky for weeks and months, with | earth are concerned. 
atail whose length it is impossible to exagge-| What is a comet? Nobody knows exactly. 
rate. They, and our mothers (young people | Great hopes were entertained of the revela- 
then) took evening walks, night after night, | tions to be made by Halley’s comet on its 
oly to gaze at the comet, and nothing else. | return in eighteen hundred and thirty-five ; 
Successive disappointments seemed to por-| but we are not much wiser than we were 
| tnd that such an astronomical treat was to| before. The points to be settled still remain 
bedenied to our day and generation, till an|in the condition of an unsolved problem. 
Italian astronomer lately discovered a lumi-| Arago had written that there exist comets 
ous speck in the firmament ; which kept| without any nucleus, others whose nucleus is 
creeping on, slowly but surely ; and, at length, —- transparent, and, thirdly, comets, 
| Donati’s comet has restored the reputation of —— than the planets, whose nucleus is 
the grand cometary family. It has afforded | probably solid and opaque. Since that time 
& magnificent spectacle. Moreover in one|no discovery has been made to prove that 
important respect it will rival, if it do not| Arago isin error. But we must also recog- 
surpass, its splendid predecessor of the year|nise two different classes of comets. One 
ighteen hundred and eleven: the quality | consists of short-period comets, visible only 
its wine will be first-rate, even amongst | with the telescope and confined within the 
| first-rate vintages. Ordinary comet wine will | solar system, such as Encke’s comet, whose 
be better than the extraordinary wines of| elliptic orbit extends from Jupiter to Mer- 
chilly, watery years. cury (its perihelion), and whose period is 
| _ Blessed be the comet! He has taken Jean | something like three years and a-half, and 
Raisin’s bitterest enemy —that foul para-jsuch as Biela’s comet, whose period is six 
tite Tucker’s Oidium—by the beard, and| years and three-quarters. These comets, 
iven him such a roasting, that the persecuted | consisting of very rarified nebulous matter, 
ean has recovered his strength. May he/do not contain any sort of solid kernel or 
retain it for many a long year! But, if; body. These little, well-behaved, regular 
We inquire into cause and effect, we are | comets appear to be quite of a different order 
4 little puzzled to arrive at a conclusion,| to the grand comets whose orbits have defied 
Whether the promise of a good vintage—| exact calculation, and who mark an epoch in 
which promise has been repeated, and kept, | our chronicles when they display their enor- 
tver since the winter’s ice was melted—| mous tails above the horizon. 
attracted the comet to come and smile ap-| These extraordinary comets—some of which 
proval; or, whether the comet, still on its|have periods of several thousand years— 
t travels, had yet sufficient virtue and | travel, in their lengthened course, far below 
Power to favour the budding and the leafing | the limits of our solar system, Their destiny 
ofthe vine ; to ward off the evil influence of la would appear to be to serve to connect our 
rousse, the red moon ; that mischievous | sun with one or several of those innumerable 
Moon which shines bet ween the moons of Easter suns which blaze in the firmament, and which 
Pentecost ; whether the comet’s inten- | are seen by our eyes merely as modest stars. 
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The distance thus traversed by first-class | the great ones ; but a certain amount of re 

comets, in rambling about from sun to sun,! serve is prudent, as far as the bodies of the | 
is expressed by a numeration-sum of figures great comets are concerned. 
so long that the mind fails to appreciate| During the greater part of the month of 
their value. The tails of these great comets| September everybody’s eyes have been 
are transparent and composed of very rari-| directed towards the heavens to admire the 
fied nebulous matter, through which the) brilliant stranger who shines in the neigh | 
smallest stars can shine without losing their) bourhood of the Great Bear; but, what 

brightness ; but is the head or nucleus of| everybody does not know is, that besides this 
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these astral vagabonds equally nebulous and 
equally transparent ? 
points in question: a question not easy to 
settle, so rare is it to observe the head of 
a comet passing over a fixed star. If we 
trust to observations more or less worthy 
of confidence which are recorded in astrono- 
mieal works, small stars as far as the sixth 


or seventh magnitude have been seen to! 


shine through the central bodies of certain 
comets, whilst the bodies of other comets 
have completely eclipsed the stars before 
which they passed. There are, therefore, 
contradictory observations, which prevent us 
from laying down any absolute principle. 
Consequently, we are obliged to admit, pro- 
visionally, that there exist comets without a 
nucleus and comets with a nucleus, 

There can be no doubt about the physical 
constitution of the bodiless comets ; Sir John 
Herschel compares them to the tail-part of 
the great comets ; they are immense heaps 
of cloudy matter excessively rarified, very 


variable in their form and in the intensity | 


of their light, and illumined by the sun in 
the interplanetary spaces. Sir John declared 


That is one of the| 


comet visible to the naked eye, two others 
might be seen by the aid of the telescope, | 
| Neither of these three celestial wanderers ig 
|the famous comet of Charles the Fifth, 9 
much talked of last year. The first comet, 
that visible to the unassisted eye, Donati’s | 
comet, is the fifth whose appearance has been 
| recorded during the present year. 

It is useless to describe the aspect of a | 
| heavenly body which has been so recently ad. 
mired by all beholders. While this is written, 
it is still visible to the left of the Great Bear, 
| and below it, till between eight and nine in the | 
evening, re-appearing in the north-east about 
four in the morning. Its motion has beens 
simultaneous approach both towards the | 
earth and towards the sun. On the fifteenth 
| of September it was distant from the eartha | 
hundred and fifteen millions of miles, At | 
that date the comet, as seen through one of | 
Monsieur Foucault’s cheap new-invented 
| telescopes, presented a brilliant spherical 
| nucleus whose diameter may be estimated at | 
about two thousand five hundred miles | 
This body of the comet, if such it may be | 
|called, was surrounded by an extremely | 








that the most enormous of these tails could! transparent nebulosity or cloudiness whi 
only be trifling in its mass, weighing two or) stretched itself out in the form of a tail 
three pounds altogether ; perhaps less. Con-| towards the side opposed to the sun. The 
sequently, the shock of such a comet upon a length of the tail might be roughly reckoned | 
planet, supposing them to meet, would be! at between thirty or forty millions of miles, | 
feebler than that of a swallow dashing against | it being difficult to come within the limits of | 
a railway train at full speed. Ourillustrious! an odd million or so with material so fugitive | 
countryman founded his theory on an expe-|and attenuated. The comet has passed in | 
riment related by Newton in the third book | front of numerous fixed stars, which are seen | 
of his Principia; namely, that a globe of air shining through its tail, even quite close to 
of the ordinary density and of the diameter | the body, without suffering any but a very 
of asmall orange, if rarified to the degree! slightly appreciable diminution of the inter 
that would be produced by its elevation to a! sity of their light, so transparent is the | 
height equal to the earth’s radius, would | gauzy or gaseous substance of this long- 
occupy asphere whose radius would be longer | extended tail; compared to which the dust 
than that of Saturn’s orbit. A philosopher which follows a stage-coach on the road is | 
of the present day, Monsieur Babinet, makes | solid and substantial. On the thirtieth, the | 
great use of this deduction which Herschel comet had advanced to within seventy mil- 
as drawn from the principle laid down by| lions of miles, At the latter date, its perk | 
Newton. He endeavours to put a stop to helion, or nearest approach to the sun, # 
those epidemic terrors which always occur | measured by fifty-five millions of miles. 
whenever a comet appears; he attempts to} The two other comets, not being visible to 
prove not only that the small periodical the naked eye, are less interesting to common 
comets and the tails of the great comets are| observers. Encke’s comet, famous for the 
light collections of vapour ; visible nothings, ! theories deduced from the gradual shortening 
incapable of causing the slightest injury to of its period,* was first perceived in Eurg 
our globe: also that the case is exactly | at the beginning of September. Towards 
the same with respect to the nucleus of the! end of September, it was situated near the 
great comets, ‘Io some the doctrine appears! middle of a straight line joining the sta” 
oeuentonens, and —_ by trying to prove too} alpha and beta of the Lion. It approachet 
much, it proves nothing. It may be accepted | —-s-—aa ae See Ee 
safely as to the little amet and the tails timp Roneeeth WET). 
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i the earth till the twentieth of September, | appeared for the last time, during the reign 

and then retreated into distant space. This | of Louis the Sixteenth, it produced in France 
eomet, when it shows itself to the dwellers on | a painful impression, which was felt even by 
| earth, is nothing but a mass of vapour of the enlightened court of the Grand Monarque, 

guch slight density, that the luminous fluid| Madame de Sévigné wrote, “We have a 
| or ether itself—supposing that the existence comet of considerable extent; it has the 


of such a fluid is not a mere hypothesis— 
appears to exercise an appreciable influence 
| on its motions, whose effect is betrayed, 


| according to Monsieur Encke’s interpretation, | 


| bya continual shortening of its period and 
| bya progressive diminution of the dimensions 
| of its orbit. 
quence, it results that the comet must come 
toan end by falling into the sun. The last 
_ eomet of the three is quite a recent discovery. 
| Jt is the comet of Monsieur Faye, which was 
observed, on the sixth and seventh of Sep- 
| tember, by Monsieur Bruhns at the Obser- 
, vatory of Berlin. The Journal Astronomique, | 


Whence, as a mechanical conse-' 


| handsomest tail which it is possible to behold. 
| All the great personages are in alarm, and 
| believe that heaven, intent on their ruin, is 
giving them warning by means of this comet, 
|1t is said that Cardinal Mazarin, who is 
given over by his physicians, has been flat- 
tered by his courtiers in his last agony; 
thinking to honour his departure by a 
prodigy, they told him that a great comet 
aad appeared, which frightened them. He 
had the strength of mind to laugh at them, 
and told them good-naturedly that the comet 


| did him too much honour.” 


Encke’s opinion respecting the eomet of 








published by Monsieur Le Verrier, which sixteen hundred and eighty does not agree 
| renders such service to European astronomy,! with Halley’s calculations ; he reckons the 
| published, on the fourteenth of September,! period of its revolution to be no less than 
| the ephemerides of this new comet. eight thousand eight hundred and fourteen 
Five comets in one year sounds a great! years. Since the year twelve before our er 

many to unastronomical ears ; but it is really | Halley’s or the comet of sixteen hundred aah 
a very scanty measure, if there be truth in| eighty-two, has shown itself to the earth 
Kepler’s remark, that there are as many| twenty-four times, and it has been found to 
comets in the heavens as there are fish in the | have contributed a large share to the super- 
| sea; and every day his startling dictum is more | stitious terrors of humanity. 

|} and more justified by observation. In the| Appearing about Easter of the year eight 
course of the three centuries and a halfending| hundred and thirty-seven, it greatly in- 
with the year eighteen hundred and fifty,there | fluenced the destinies of the son and sue- 


have been seen, in Europe alone, fifty-two cessor of Charlemagne, Louis the First, the 


comets visible to the naked eye. In the first) Debonnaire. This prince, who was a bit of 
half of the nineteenth century, nine were! an astronomer, sent for an astrologer, to learn 
seen. Onan average, two or three telescopic) what the comet prognosticated. Being able 
comets are annually discovered ; and if ob-| to obtain no other reply than a sullen silence, 
servatories were multiplied over all the) Louis added, “ You are afraid to tell me that 
principal points of the globe, there would | this comet announces a change of reign and 
perhaps never pass an instant when some/ the death of a prince. We cannot sufficiently 
comet or other was not visible from the} laud the Creator of this star, for thus fore- 
earth, warning us of the calamities with which we 

The immense number of comets thus! are threatened. And as the phenomenon 
| proved to exist, ought to have the effect of may have been sent and intended for us, let 

calming the timid. Anything which is us strive with all our strength to make our- 
known to be an every-day occurrence, ceases | selves better.” Eventually, Louis the Debon- 
to be portentous, Charles the Fifth need| naire clad himself in hair-cloth, slept on an 
not have descended from his throne because | ash-heap, devoted himself to fastings and 
& wondrous star glared in the sky: the| prayer, and built numerous churches and 
crowd of comets would have comforted him,! monasteries, to avert the evil influence of 


%# it ought to comfort us, But, in past ages, | 
astronomers themselves were the first and 
the loudest to sound the alarm at the 
apparition of a star with a tail, or with a 
shaggy head of hair. The comet of sixteen 
hundred and eighty completed its revolution, 


| 


Halley’s comet. It appeared again in April, 
one thousand and sixty-six, when William 
the Conqueror was invading England, and 
was believed to be not without effect on the 
result of the battle of Hastings, which 
delivered the country to Norman sway. 





according to Halley, in five hundred and| Amongst the divers apparitions of this 
veventy-five years, and would reappear in the | comet, none has caused a more general panic 
year two thousand two hundred and fifty-| than that of fourteen hundred and fifty-six. 
ive. In his belief, every one of its epochs| Its tail, spread out to an enormous width, 
Would prove disastrous to the human race.| assumed the form of a Turkish scimetar, 
® its instrumentality, Whiston attributed | Both Christians and Mussulmans beheld in 

deluge of Noah. ‘The same comet was’ it the presage of horrible misfortunes. It ap- 
suppesed to display its sinister aspect at the peared under the following historical cireum- 
ae of Troy, at the destruction of Nineveh, stances: three years beforehand, Mahomet 

at the death of Julius Cesar. Whenit the Second had taken Constantinople by 
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assault. He vowed to go and make his 
horse drink on the altar of Saint Peter’s at 
Rome; and in order to open the road to 
the West, he besieged Belgrade, defended 
by Huniade, the hero of Hungary. Pope 
Calixtus the Third, so terribly menaced 
by earthly powers, conceived himself also 
menaced from the sky by the comet shaped 
liked a scimetar ; and using against these 
two redoubtable enemies the only arms that 
remained in his power, he excommunicated 
at one blow both the Turks and the comet. 
It is related that this was the occasion of his 
instituting the Angelus, a prayer to be 
recited at noon, to the sound of bells, in all 
the churches of Catholicity. Turks and 
Christians, terrified by the same comet, 
hesitated long before they attacked each 
other; at last a great battle was fought 
before the walls of Belgrade; the struggle 
lasted a couple of days, in which forty thou- 
sand combatants were slain. The mendacious 
comet, which, by its form, seemed to presage 
the victory of the Crescent, had given a false 
prognostic ; for the Cross remained master 
of the field. 

An obstinate persuasion has long taken 
root that comets were the cause of the 
plagues which, at certain epochs, have de- 
populated the world. Thus, Gregory, an 
English astronomer, wrote in seventeen hun- 
dred and two, that the apparitions of comets 
are always followed by great evils. Even in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, Doctor 
Forster, a physician of some note, published 
his opinion that, “It is certain that the most 
unhealthy periods are precisely those during 
which some great comet has shown itself; 
that the appearances of these stars have been 
accompanied by earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions, and atmospheric commotions, whilst 
not a single comet has been detected during 
healthy periods,” 

Arago does not deny that a planet, like 
the earth, whose mass is superior to that of 
the comets, may not attract to itself and en- 
tirely appropriate the extreme portions of 
the tails of comets, even although in its an- 
nual course it remained always far distant 
from them; but he takes pains to acquit 
these stars of pernicious influences. In his 
opinion, they cannot be the cause of heat or 
cold ; nor of tempests, nor of hurricanes, nor of 
earthquakes, nor of volcanic eruptions, nor of 
violent hailstorms, nor of heavy snow, nor of 
abundant rain, nor of overflowing of rivers, 
nor of droughts, nor of famines, nor of thick 
clouds of flies or locusts, nor of epidemics, nor 
of epizooties, nor of the plague, with which 
Doctor Forster charges them. Aceording 
to that illustrious astronomer, neither the 
celebrated dry fog which lasted for a whole 
month in seventeen hundred and eighty-three, | 
nor even that of eighteen hundred and 
thirty-one, was produced by the tail of a 
comet ; although several authors have endea- 
voured to establish the connection between 
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Si eae ae 
the latter mist and the invasion of cholerg 
into Europe. 


If comets have hitherto done us no good, | 
e ei 


we are not likely to be the losers in th 


by waiting patiently ; for Monsieur Babinet | 


announces, in one of his discourses, that ag 


tronomical science will be indebted to them 


for the most unexpected progress ; “Already,” 
he declares, “with the perturbations of the 
motion of Encke’s comet, the planet Mercury 
has been weighed. By and by, the weight 


of the earth, already known, will be verified | 
Faye’s comet | 
will one day tell us the mass of Mars, 


by means of Biela’s comet. 


Finally, Monsieur Séguin has entertained 
and encouraged the hope that the comets, 


continually traversing at hazard all the re | 


gions which surround the sun, will reveal to 
us, by the derangements which their courses 
experience, the existence and the quantity of 
that chaotic matter which circulates with the 
planets around our central star and whieh 
furnishes us with those curious meteorie 
masses so justly called aerolites or stones 
fallen from the sky.” 


THE HEIR OF HARDINGTON, 


I, 

Wuen Sir Willoughby Monke of Harding- 
ton and Frogholmes died, he left two daugh- 
ters—co-heiresses. The estates, each lying in 
a different county, were not to be dismem- 
bered for equal division, but to be drawn by 
lot according to his will. 

Cecily, the elder daughter, got Hardin 
in Yorkshire; Frogholmes left to Eliza, 


the younger, was in the Fens of Lincoln | 


shire. Within eighteen months of their 
father’s death both the heiresses married, 
bestowing name and fortune on their re 
spective husbands, for the name of Monke 


was to go always with the property which | 


was strictly entailed on any children that the 
sisters might bear. The marriages were 
equally discreet and common-place, Mr 
Percival and Mr. Cholmondeley became 
Monkes without hesitation, and entered on 
the regency of their wives’ estates with sedate 
satisfaction and the general good opinion of 
their neighbours. Their known wealth nob 
withstanding, the sisters had never beet 
popular or much sought after. 

They were plain young women ; short and 
inelegant in figure, and with ordinary 
blunt features, small eyes, scanty light 
hair and indifferent complexions, They 
received narrow educations even for that 
time, and had no natural enlargement of 
mind to make up for defects of traiming 
They had, however, a few decided opinions; 
amongst which were these: Hardington @ 
Frogholmes were the finest estates i the 
kingdom ; Monke was the most distinguish 
name in the red books; Cecily and Elias 
Monke were the most to be envied of all the 
heiresses in the whole wide world. With 


a 
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| guch sublime and happy views of themselves 


and their belongings, the sisters could not 
fail to be reasonably amiable; apart from 
a stolid obstinacy in the elder, and a craving 
selfishness in the younger, they were amiable. 
They were very peaceable wives in a house, 
put then they ruled, and their husbands 
obeyed. This was the conjugal arrangement 
from the beginning—the wisest arrangement 


| gander the circumstances. 


When Cecily married Mr. Percival she was 


| geven and twenty ; a woman without romance, 
_ without tenderness, without geniality, sym- 


thy, or any of the little loveable traits 


| which are the vital breath of domestic life. 
| A man might almost as well take a stone 
_ into his bosom as such a piece of animated 


clay for a wife. Mr. Percival Monke was not 


_agreat character, but he had enough of the 


leaven of humanity in him to experience 
very considerable annoyance from Cecily’s 


| goldness. He had been rather taken by her 
orderliness and system, by her care of her 
| father, and her pride of station, and, though 


not in love, he thought she would make him 


| asuitable partner. He was disappointed ; but 


4 few failures convinced him of the fruitless- 
ness of attempting to work any change in 
her, so he betook himself to field-pursuits, 
and went often from home, while she droned 
on her placid, self-concentrated way, buried 
alive at Hardington, neither receiving nor 
paying visits when they could be avoided. 

r. and Mrs. Cholmondeley Monke’s life 
was not unlike that led by Cecily and her 
husband, at first; but afterwards, perhaps 
ander pressure of boredom, perhaps from more 
vivacity of temper and less principle, Mr. 
Cholmondeley broke out into certain excesses 
which speedily cramped the revenues of 
Frogholmes. Cecily, indignant that Eliza 
had not governed her spouse better, declined 
to receive either of them at Hardington, and 
was as glad as her temperament permitted 
her to be when they forsook the Fens and 
went to live abroad. 

For several years neither sister bore chil- 
dren ; but, at last, Eliza wrote to announce a 
daughter, and in reply Cecily sent word that 
three months before she had blessed Hard- 
ington with a son and heir. 


Il. 


Tue Heir of Hardington. Lord of the 
Manor of Hardington. Francis George Per- 
sival Monke, Lord of the Manor of Hard- 
ington. 

Such was his mother’s view of the 
wizened, monkey-faced boy she had brought 
into the world. Never “my baby,” “my 
oe little weakling baby,” never “joy, or 

ve, or pet, or pride, or delight,” but always 
Heir of Hardington, Lord of the Manor of 
Hardington,—representative of so many acres 
andso much money, and so many neglected 


pemeillitien, 
‘oor little Francis George Percival Monke ! 


THE HEIR OF HARDINGTON. 
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How he was doctored, and iron-framed, and 
mother-tutored, and private-tutored, and 
— and bolstered, and be-praised! No 
aby of any sagacity but would have made 
haste to die under such an ordeal, even had 
it been preparatory to the inheritance of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. But Francis George, being a dull 
boy, lived through it, and, at twelve years 
old, was about as foolish, as conceited and as 
helpless a lad as the race of Monke ever pro- 
duced. By that time he had out-grown the 
iron frame,and could walk straight on his feeble 
limbs ;' he could also repeat every particular 
of the estate he was to inherit; tell you its 
value under the old leases, and what it might 
be made to produce when the said leases fell in; 
and also he could exact reverence to himself 
from tenant and servant as their master in 
embryo. His father said he was a fool. 

There was a grain of good in him, of course, 
as there is in every heart, God-planted, until 
the devil-sown tares of the world spring up 
to choke it. He would not inflict pain, 
and was sorry to see pain; he was kind to 
animals; he was not ungenerous, and he 
worshipped his mother. She never caressed 
him—never indulged him. “You ought to 
do this,” “you must learn to do that,” 
“such and such honour is your due and 
your right;” were speeches constantly on 
her lips, though never accompanied with an 
incitement to any high or noble rule of life. 
If she had lost him she would have grieved 
for him as the lost heir of Hardington—not 
as her one child whose birth-pangs had 
almost cost her life. 

She taught him her notion of the duties of 
ow practically ; and, as her notion was 
10w to get most money out of it, and how to 
put the least into it, his views did not become 
very liberal or extended, For him there was 
asermon in each stone of the village of 
Hardington —a village not pretty by an 
means, nor well-ordered, nor well-moralled, 
nor well-mannered, but still quite good enough 
for Mrs. Percival Monke so long as the 
cottagers were punctual with their rent. 

When the honest folk rhapsodise of rural 
innocence and peace and comfort, they don’t 
picture to themselves villages of the Hard- 
ington type. They dream of bowery dwell- 
ings redolent of sweet flowers ; of bees and 
honey, and clotted cream, and dainty rashers, 
and fresh eggs, and delicious cakes, They 
dream of rosy-cheeked Phyllis with her 

| milking-pail at the style, and some handsome 
|swain courting her. They dream of a poet’s 
| Utopia, or a new broom-swept hamlet, or a 
'dependency of a rich and generous feudal 
lord; but there are many Hardingtons in 
the world that cannot be made to answer to 
their happy delusion at all ;—Hardingtons, 
where fathers and mothers bring up indis- 
criminate tribes of children in two-roomed 
| tumble-down dwellings ; where they get coarse 
i bread, and not enough of that, the week in 
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and the week out; where, if innocence fact; and even their mother, kind as shew, 
remains, she remains in spite of evil and found him too exacting and imperious ag 
temptation; where vice breeds crime in inmate to be civil to longer than necessary; 


a hot-bed of ignorance; where rheumatism so, as soon as he was sufficiently recovered to | 


and fever are every day guests, and the return home, he was not pressed to sta 
squire and the people are each other's longer. 
natural enemy. 

This was much the case on the fine estate | 
to which Francis George Percival Monke had | polar regions. 
the misfortune to be born heir, and his thing. 


gladly than otherwise—Katie included, 


Francis George missed some 


him to improve it. A narrow-minded, | and made his family as one; he missed the 
bigoted, purse-proud woman, be she mother | cheerful voices and laughter, and, above all, 
or be she wife, is one of the greatest hin-| he missed Katie’s smile and good-humoured 
drances that can befala man; and, in his | attentions. 
outh, Francis George certainly showed none | after those impulsive Probys. Francis Geor 
seu, & : i ! corge 
of that force of character which might have) tried to thaw her by telling her stories of 
promised that he would, some day, strike | the ways and customs of the curate’s house, 


out an independent and better line of conduct | but he might as easily have hoped to thaw | 


Every one took leave of him rather | 
Going back to Hardington was a return to | 


He missed the atmosphere of warm | 
mother’s precepts were not likely to eee that surrounded the curate’s hearth, | 
’ 


His mother was like a machine, | 


for himself, 


Ill, 


Ture is no knowing into what depths of 
stultified folly the lad might have meandered, 
but for a lucky accident that befel him when 
he was about sixteen. 
broken pony through the village of Grenside, 
when it took fright and ran away with him, 
threw him, and broke his arm, The youth 
was picked up, and carried into the house of 
the curate of the parish, whose wife put him 
to bed and sent for his mother and the 
doctor. The doctor came and set the limb, 
and his mother came to nurse him,—but 
finding her own comforts restricted in the 
curate’s abode, she soon left him to recover 
without her attendance, She acted advisedly ; 


Francis George could not have been in better | 


hands. 


Mr, Proby was a plain, steady-going, 


worthy clergyman, and his wife was an ex-| 


cellent woman; a woman of talent and 
education, of enthusiasm and genuine warm- 
heartedness, Curate-like, Mr. Proby had 
a house full of children; hearty, noisy, 
prnerem, mischievous boys, and laughter- 
oving, pretty girls, All the family were good- 
looking, but Katie was a real beauty, a copy 
of her mother ; nearly, if not quite, as hand- 
some as her mother had been at the same 
age. There was no nonsense about Katie; 
no silly affectation of boyislness, no still 
sillier affectation of premature womanishness. 
She was a thorough girl, tall, slight, agile— 
as swift a runner, and as good a climber, 
skipper, and general playfellow as brothers 
could wish for; and yet she was an adept at 
her needle, a good nurse, a clever little 
scholar, and a most sunshiny companion to 
everybody. A great part of the attendance 
upon Francis George fell to her share, and she 
did it with a cheerful alacrity and kindness 
all her own, 

There was not much about the young 
gentleman to attract liking ; he did not be- 


come @ favourite in the family by any means ;| 


the smaller Proby children disliked him, ia 


He was riding an ill-| 


the old stone griffins at Hardington gate by 


breathing on them, as to thaw her by any | 


such process. She became by and by quite 


impatient of any allusion to his friends, and | 


told him that his gratitude was absurdly 
overstretched, 


nate, pertinacious, unforgetting gratitude in 
his disposition, which this lucky accident 
developed. It was the nearest approach to 


it as a cancelling of his debt. He turned his 
pony’s head towards Grenside nearly every 


they were a family of chronic invalids. Katie 
used to go out to the gate laughing, to answer 
his questions and receive his messages ; and 
one day, with a fiery blush on his face anda 
nervous stammer in his voice, he told her he 
had brought her a little present. 


I spent all my quarter over it,” said he, ina 


case into her hands; but Katie, claspin 
those little members behind her back, sh 


not accept presents from him; papa would 


did not know. 

“QO! but do, Katie! I should never have 
bought it but for you—it is a watch and 
chain!” persisted he with anxious earnest 
ness. In the first place, it had cost him aa 
immense effort of self-denial to make the 
purchase at all; and in the second, he 





and his “do, Katie!” was most pathetic. 
“No, no, no!” she replied; “you ouglit 


not to have spent your money in such @ | 


foolish way.” ' 
“It is not foolish, Look here, Katie! f 
'like you better than anybody in the world, 


Yes ; Francis George had a fund of obsti- | 


RE I I 


any decided virtue that he had yet displayed, | 
His father and mother had insisted on com- 
pensating Mrs, Proby for the trouble and 
expense of their son’s recovery, but Francis 
George could not be persuaded to look upon 


day, and inquired after the health of the | 
Probys, as if, instead of being a hardy race, | 


“You must not let my mother know, but 


hurried whisper, trying to put a morocco | 


her head in a resolute way, and said she must | 


not like it ; especially if Mrs, Percival Monke | 


been full a month in raising up his courag® | 
to offer it—it was cruel indeed to reject it | 
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very sorry,” replied Katie,a little frightened 
! and subdued, 

Katie ran away laughing, with her hands| “It is of no use to be sorry; if you don’t 
ver her ears; the more he called to her to/like me, you can’t help it, and I don’t care 
stop, the more she would not, what becomes of me if you don’t. But it is 

“Katie, if you won’t have it, I’ll throw it|too bad. I could not have believed it!” 
jnto the mill-dyke!” he cried, at last; and | This anti-climax to his emotion almost made 
she still paid no heed, he turned round | Katie smile; but, checking the impulse, she 
towards home, and was as good or as bad as | pretended to hear her mother calling to her, 
his word, and left her discomfited suitor alone. 

For more than a week after this rebuff he| Francis George Percival Monke was only 

} did not appear at Grenside at all. He was | nineteen when he thus exhibited himeelf, and 
} apparently offended by Katie’s very proper |had never left his mother’s apron-strings for 
| refusal of his gift. She had told her mother | a single day. 
the whole story—the threat about the mill- 
dyke included—but neither believed he would IV. 
beso wild as to put it in execution ; sothat,| Mr. and Mrs. Cholmondeley Monke con- 
when one of the Proby boys came home| tinued to reside abroad, in more or less dis- 
exultant, with the morocco case in his hand, | comfort, until their daughter was of an age 
proclaiming that he had found it amongst|to be introduced into society, and then 
the long reeds on the bank, they were un-|they brought her home to England, and, at 
feignedly surprised. They had not given|her aunt’s invitation, to Hardington, The 
Francis George credit for so much spirit,and|two sisters had made a compact for the 
both of them liked him the better for this} re-union of their family property by marryin 
foolish extravagant flight. Katie, by her| their children; and each was formally told 
| father’s orders, even wrote him a kind little of this compact before they met. Francis 
| letter, when the watch was sent back to him.| George received the announcement in solemn 
The next day he came to see them again,| silence, and Flora received it with an ex- 
| making no allusion either to the watch or to| pressive giggle and a hope that her cousin 
| his long absence, and then regularly resumed} was handsome and lively, and not mopish, 
| his calls with active constancy, The Probys,| like so many of the English gentlemen she 
oe and all, were very kind to him,—but| had seen abroad. 
0! what foolish speeches he used to make} Flora Monke had no hereditary right to 
about his property, his dignity, and himself !| be pretty, but she was pretty—even beautiful ; 








| How he did bore poor Katie and her mother | and her foreign manners and graces had the 
| oer their work-table, when he tangled every) air of making her still prettier than she was, 
| tel, and disordered every box and basket) Her aunt received her with surly approbation, 
_ that came within his reach. He had a stupid | and Francis George with a stolid composure 
| tutor at home, who taught him a little Latin | which did not promise any keen susceptibility 


ad Greek ; but left him as ignorant of com-|to her charms. She was piqued, and told 
| mon-place useful knowledge as a Fejee| her mother he was an idiot. 
ilander, If you had asked him where} If Flora expected to be courted, and flat- 
| America was, whether it was laud or water| tered, and worshipped by her cousin, she 
| &cream-cheese, he could not have told you. | must have been disappointed, for he kept as 
He had a complacent, good-humouared self-| much out of her way as ever he could, and 
conceit, that cushioned him softly against) never said a civil thing to her ; a peculiarity 
contempt and pity. Glorified as he was at for which his mother took him to task one 
home, how could he suspect that he was| morning when they were alone. She still 
langhed at abroad 7—that even Katie Proby| treated her son as authoritatively as when 
laughed at him, though she pitied him, and| he was a boy in tunics. 
| Tather liked his stupid kindliness of temper. “Francis George, you are a dull wooer,” 
It was an awful shock to the heir of|she said, with slow sarcasm, “Flora cannot 
Hardington when, a long time after, he offered | be very proud of you.” 
his hand, his heart, and his futurity to the} “I don’t like Flora,” replied Francis 
por curate’s daughter, and was refused.| George, gravely. 
| #@ was in real, hard earnest, poor long-| “ But you must learn to like her, since she 
limbed, feeble-minded fellow ; 
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and when is to be your wife 
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| Katie blushed rather angrily, and said “ No,” | 
| M4 curt, unmistakable tone, the tears fairly 
_ Game into his eyes, 


“I thought you liked me, Katie,—haven’t | 
coming here for years? You don’t | 
now, I can’t tell you how fond I am of you! | 
I'd do anything for you, Katie, that I would ! 
My mother knows I would,” spluttered he, | 
with frightful energy. 
“I'm so sorry, Francis George, I am so 


“Mother, if Flora Monke was the only 
woman left in the world, I would not marry 
her. I don’t like her.” 

Mrs. Percival Monke grew red all over 
her dull grey face. This was the first word 
of rebellion and contradiction she had ever 
heard from her son since he was born ; and, if 
he had struck her she could not have looked 
more indignant or surprised, 


“Francis George Percival Monke!” she | 
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[Condueted by 
eried, with strangled, choking dignity, “do it. You sit at work all day as hard ag if 
you know who I am and who you are ?” you worked for bread, and nobody comes 
The young man quaked visibly at her near you; and, because of it, you would make 
awful voice, but the stolid resolution of his| me marry a girl I don’t love. Then there 
visage did not relax a muscle. He was to|the village. Such dirty old houses and 
the full as obstinate as his mother, and when | people, and no schools. If we were paupery 
they clashed on a subject, when each was instead of people of ten thousand a-year, we 
equally determined, then began the tug of war.) could not have a greater heap of misery out 
“ Yes, mother ; I am heir of Hardington, side the gates than we have. What is the 
lord of the manor of Hardington,” said he,| «ood of the Hardington money if we don't 
in that formula which had been dinned into|spend it? I say again, I don’t care for 
his ears so long. It made his mother| Hardington. Mr. Proby’s sons are better off 
laugh ; for, at this moment, it sounded ridi-}than I am; because they have been well 
culous enough. | brought up and they have got professions, 
“Deplume you of those distinctions, sir, When I am amongst fellows of my age I feel 
and do you know what you are then?” said | like a fool, and I am a fool.” 
she, bitterly. “That is a fact beyond doubt,” replied his 
“My father says I am fool,” replied! mother, drily. “But don’t waste any more 


Francis George ; “ other people are of a like | breath over decrying Hardington—you shall } 
leave it—you shall have a profession, Yes! } 


” 


opinion 
Ma Not such a fool as they take you to be,”| yes! you shall be an idle gentleman no 
said his mother. “ You have as much sense as | longer !” 
nine men in ten if you will use it,and you} There was a disagreeable tone in this 
must use it now in overcoming your absurd | threat which made Francis George turn hot 
aversion to your cousin Flora, I say you and cold all over. It was a rather critical 
shall marry her—and soon, too!” ' act of his, this sudden snapping of the leading. 
“And I say I will not! Iam almost of} strings in which he had walked so long and 
age, and I shall be my own master in that; humbly. He felt vexed, too, in a stupid sort | 
matter at least.” | of way, at having vexed his mother, and was 
The young man spoke quietly but firmly.| just on the point of making some concession 
His mother, looking up at his face, felt the | when Flora came into the room—Flora ina 
reins of authority slipping from  her/gay musiin dress and most coquettish hat; a 
grasp. Her weak, awkward, foolish boy | maiden to attract a man’s fancy, most people 
was, as it were, become a man by magic.| would have thought, but, as it seemed, not 
There he stood before her, six feet two ;| the star that could attract his. 
lean but sinewy, a face far from vacuous;} “Flora, our young gentleman takes um 
expressive, indeed, of a brute courage and|brage at the gifts of fortune, and despises 
obstinacy which, being provoked, would|them—heroic, is he not ?” said Mrs. Percival 
never slumber again. But for his foolish | Monke. 
training, he would have been a fine young} Flora glanced from one to the other with 
man; as it was, he had not active mind puzzled air, and asked what was the matter! 
enough to inform that mass of matter. The) Francis George went out and left his mother 
old habit of love and fear of his mother was | to explain as little or as much as she thought | 
strong upon him yet ; she saw it, and hoped | desirable. The consequence of her explanation | 
to triumph still, was, that the Hardington Monkes and the | 
“You ought to be glad that Flora will Frogholmes Monkes separated coldly the next | 
have you,” she said, “and you ought to have|day, and Flora went to prosecute her first | 
a pleasure in re-uniting our dissevered pro-| campaign in town. Francis George did not | 
rty. If you do not marry Flora, you may! care where she went, so long as he was 00 


@ your own master, but you shall not be more troubled with her airs and graces. 
master of anything else while I live, and 


when I die you shall have nothing but the Ve } 
bare estate ; that I promise you.” Tur lawyer who managed the business 
“I don’t care for Hardington. I don’t see | affairs of the Monkes was Mr. Leather | 
any good it has ever done either you or my | head; a dry, clever, craft-ingrained old fellow, 
father or me. I think it is a miserable| who greatly admired the elder of the oo 
place,” replied Francis George, in perfect | heiresses’ style of saving and managing her 
good faith. property, He said she had a brain as acute 
His mother’s eyes fixed him as if she|and as hard as most men, and it was a pity 
thought him a maniac in a dangerous | her son was so little like her. He thought 


mood, 

“Will you be pleased to explain yourself ; 
if you are not raving ; which I sadly suspect,” 
said she fiercely, 

“Why, mother, what good has it done us 


he knew her pretty well, but even he, for 4 
man of varied experience, was extremely 
astonished when he received from her the 
following letter :— 


Hardington, June 7th, 182-. 


or anybody ?” persisted the heir. “My] Sim,—I am sure you will lend me your valus 
father is always away in London, and hates | assistance in @ project for my son which I have much | 
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heart. He is bitten by some of these radical views 
forthe regeneration of the poor which are subverting 
gdety in every quarter, and I think a year’s confine- 
pent in your office may tend more towards his cure 
han all the reasoning in the world. Make him work 
w your lowest clerk, and show him no respect or 
jstinction, as that would defeat my views. He shall 
lave no further allowance from me than a clerk's 
at a low rate, and I intend that he should live 
it, The harder he fares, the more likely is he to 
become sensible of his folly in adopting the philan- 
thropic crotchets of the age. Until he gives them up, 
[quite renounce him. He will be in town, aud at 
your office, on Thursday next. 
Yours, &c., 
Creiry P. Monxe. 
“Ah! ah!” commented the shrewd old 
lawyer; “Miss Cecily’s plan for uniting 
Hardington and Frogholmes has gone off— 
that’s the true interpretation of this docu- 
ment, What tyrants women are! Well! 
| Isuppose I must try to humour both.” — 
} Thus it was that Francis George Percival 
| Monke, heir of Hardington, lord of the manor 
of Hardington, became a lawyer’s clerk, His 
mother thought he would soon sicken of 
‘Iondon lodgings and Mr. Leatherhead’s 
sdentary work ; but, contrary to her ex- 
| pectations, and even to her hopes, he accom- 
modated himself to his new position with 
| cheerfulness and alacrity. He made a friend 
| amongst his fellow clerks in the person of 
| young Willie Proby, and the pair took rooms 
| in the same house, and lived together like 
| brothers. 
| “Francis George is no fool!” said old 
Ieatherhead to himself. “He is a better 
' fellow, and a more sensible fellow than 
| my ofus thought. It is that silly mother of 
| hiswho has had her own ends to serve by 
| keeping him in the background.” 
es. Francis George began to develope a 
| plain, useful kind of ability; he had no 
genius, but he had concentrativeness, and a 
| very straightforward honesty of purpose. 
He had grown ponies: sensible of his 
| deficiencies, and it was almost laughable to 
| se with what diligence he strove to repair 
| them in his leisure evenings. The manuals) 
| ofpopular information that he read, the lists 
of sober facts that he committed to memory, 
the instructive lectures that he attended, are 
| beyond the calculation of his biographer. 
| and ends of his undigested miscella- 
| teous knowledge were continually bursting 
| Som him, like scraps from an over fal! 
| Tag-bag, to the sly and secret amusement of 
his companions. Not one of them cared to | 
laugh at him outright; for his good| 
| temper made him liked, and his romantic, 
| Mteumstances made him admired. Who} 
8 not, voluntarily or involuntarily, con- 
ive a respect for the heir to ten thousand 
a-year } 
Vor six months he remained in the lawyer’s 
ce, greatly improving both in mind and 
Manner, as the conceit of himself was rubbed 
oat of him by intimate contact with other 


THE HEIR OF HARDINGTON. 
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young fellows wiser and cleverer than he. 
Then the question was proposed to him, 
whether he was willing to accede to his 
mother’s wishes, and return home. But 
Francis George had not tasted the sweets of 
liberty in vain; he wrote an affection- 
ately respectful letter to his mother, telling 
her he preferred to remain in London 
—in which decision his father secretly up- 
held him. Mrs. Percival Monke now Be 
to lament her hasty banishment of her son, 
and would have been glad to recal him on 
almost any terms; but she was much too 
tenacious of her maternal authority to stoo 
to him and say so, therefore the breach 
between them widened. The sudden mar- 
riage of Flora Monke with a penniless en- 
sign, utterly overthrowing her design for the 
reunion of Hardington and Frogholmes, 
exasperated her still more against her son; 
and, in the first bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment, she indited to him the following 
letter ; 
Hardington, March 12, 182-. 

Francis Geonce,—You must have heard of your 
cousin Flora’s elopement with Frederick Steele : thus 
you are answerable for her ruin as well as your own. 
I throw you off entirely now. You have acted the 
part of an undutiful and ungrateful son. You have 
taken from me the sole object for which I lived, 
Hardington and Frogholmes can never again be one 3 
and you, cruel, indifferent, wicked, unworthy boy, are 
the sole cause. You need not trouble yourself to 
send me any more of your ill-spelt protestations of 
affection: I believe in deeds, not in words, From 
this day forth your existence is nothing tome. You 
must have Hardington when I die ; but while I live, 
not a single sixpence shall you have. You may live 
where and how you can ; and the worst wish I wish 
you is, that if you live to have children of your own, 
they may wring your dearest feelings as cruelly as you 
have wrung mine. And so, I remain, 

Your injured and aggrieved mother, 

Cecity Peacivat Monxe. 


Francis George showed the letter to his 
father ; who only shrugged his shoulders, and 
wished his wife would give him his full dis- 
charge from Hardington also, though without 
curtailing his supplies; but the young man 
dutifully eadeavoured to soften her feelings 
towards him, and his failure was not charge- 
able on him. 

“Woman’s a riddle, indeed!” cried old 
Leatherhead, when his client wrote to him 
that she should henceforward stop her son’s 
allowance, and that he must maintain him- 
self independently of her. “Woman’s not 
always a pleasant riddle either !” 

Francis George would have had no difficulty 
in raising money on his expectations had he 
been so disposed ; but, as old Leatherhead 
advised him not, and gave him a reasonably 
liberal salary, he resigned himself without 
difficulty to his fate : resigned himself all the 
more readily, because Mr. Proby had got a 
living afew miles from town, and had brought 
his family to reside there. Willie went down 
every Saturday and stayed until Monday, 
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end Francis George always made him dis-|subject rather of the gravest to introduce | 


course about his father and mother, his| five minutes after they met. 
sisters and brothers, when he came baek,} “You are becoming quite a scientific 
until Willie was tired of the subject. character, Francis George,” was Papa Proby’s 
“Come down, and see them yourself. I’m| observation at dinner, when the young gen- 
sure you will be welcome,” Willie suggested,|tleman had made what he thought a ver 
one day; and without any more formal| impressive display of his new learning, “Tt 
invitation, Francis George went. is really creditable to you to have acquired 

so much solid information.” 
Vi. Francis George felt so pleased, and glanced 
Witiixcuam ParsonacE was a pretty spot,| at Katie to see if he had elicited her appro- 
vite rural, though almost within sight of| bation also. Katie smiled to conceal her 
ever smoke, and the young Probys flou-|temptation to laugh, and he was delighted, 
rished there quite as well as they had ever| Most fluent did he become on every subject 
done in the wilds of Yorkshire—almost/| of interest in which he was sufficiently well 
better. Katie happened to be in the garden|up to speak correctly. Pictures, books of 
cutting flowers for the drawing-room vases, | travels and biography, of poetry and romance, 
when her brotherand Francis George arrived. | took their turn, until, if there was a doubt 
She coloured up as beautifully as the roses | about what he knew, it was a doubt whether 
in her hand when her former lover bowed|he did not know too much. Katie would 
low before her, and immediately proposed to have been glad to hear him discourse on 
o and seek her mother ; as no one gainsaid | everyday matters, but Francis George, with 
er, away she flew. Mrs. Proby was sitting an old reputation to destroy and a new one 
in her work-room when her daughter ran in, | to create, was not to be beguiled into triviali- 
laughing but confused, with mischievous |ties. When he left Willingham early on 
eyes and flushed cheeks, Monday morning with Willie Proby, he left 
“Mamma, guess whom Willie has brought | it in the pleasing consciousness that he had 
home. I was never so startled in my life,” inspired everybody with respect for his 

she cried, out of breath; “and I never saw| learning. 

anybody so changed in a couple of years} “A well-informed young man,” Mrs. Proby 

before !” gravely admitted him to be. 
Mamma lowered her spectacles and looked} “ Not so dull as he was, either,” said Katie, 
out of the window, where she saw her son| “Out of evil good has como,” observed the 


and his companion walking. clergyman. “His banishment from Harding. 
“Is it Franeis George Percival Monke, | ton turns out to be very beneficial.” 
Katie?” she asked, puzzled. “But it is a great shame, papa!” cried 


“ Yes, mamma, and so altered. Don’t you| Mistress Katie, firing up and looking very 
remember how foolish he was, and how we pretty; “a great shame that his mother 
used to laugh at him?” |should have quarrelled with him because he 

“Hush, my dear, the window is open, and, would not marry Flora Monke: it would 
he may hear you. I must go down and re-|have been strange if he had liked her, I 
ceive him: but Willie should have let us| think, such a sarcastic girl as she was, anda 
know. The best room must be got ready | flirt besides !” 
for him, I suppose ;” and Mrs. Proby laid} Papa Proby lifted his eyebrows, a little 
aside spectacles and thimble, and went down- | amazed, at his daughter's decision of speech ; 
stairs to welcome her son’s friend. and Katie, conscious that she had spoken 

When Katie followed her, about ten | rather harshly, blushed and became silent, 
minutes after, it was in as sedate and com-| Francis George became a constant visitor 
posed a manner as she was capable of as-|at Willingham after this, and strove labo- 
suming on short notice; but she could not/riously to win golden opinions from all 
prevent a bright and rosy maidenly conscious-|the family. If his heavy talk bored them & 
ness flickering in eye and cheek as she faced | little sometimes, they tried to forgive it; and 
Francis George. He blushed, too, and stam-| by-and-by, Katie could have offered evidence 
mered a little when he began to speak,|that he was capable of more interesting 
exactly in his old way ; which put her at her|discourse when he had her ear alone, In 
ease more than anything else could have|the garden, for instance, up and down the 
done. He was very anxious to appear to| pear-tree-walk, does anybody think that while 
his best advantage before her, and to impress! Francis George was speaking with so much 
her with a worthier opinion of his sense than | whispered earnestness to Katie’s curls, that 
she used to have. He began to epitomise a|he was holding forth on interesting geological 
very solid lecture that he had heard a few| speculations? Would anybody credit that 
evenings before. He ought to have under-| while Katie contemplated her shoe toe 80 
stood the smile that curled about her pretty | steadily, when they paused under the old yews, 
mouth better than he did. Sharp-witted | that she was meditating on the revolutions of 
Katie understood him well enough, and kind-| heavenly bodies? Or does anybody imagine 
hearted Katie did not fail to encourage him | for a moment that when they sat so long 0 
to shine to the utmost ; but she thought his} the little summer-house, they were trying to 
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| square the circle, ar discussing the secret of 
| perpetual motion? If anybody does, anybody 

is much mistaken. 
| { think, mamma, I should be very happy 

with him,” said Mistress Katie one day at 
| her mother’s knee, There had been an inter- 
| view in Papa Proby’s study, and much talk, 
| even more serious than scientific talk, and 
the daughter was making her confession, 

“J think, mamma, I should be very happy 

with him. Iam sure he is very fond of me. 

He is a good, faithful fellow, mamma, or he 

would never have sought me out again, when 

he knows how I used to make fun of him, 
would he ?” 

Mamma dare not undertake to say. “Katie 
must judge for herself,” she added; “ Katie 
was most capable of judging.” 

“But you think him good, mamma. You 
think his principles and temper are trust- 
worthy ?” 

“Yes, love, papa and I are quite satisfied 
on that head.” 

“Then, mamma, dear, why are you so cold 
and doubtful about us ?” 

“ Because, Katie, Hardington is in the way 
—his mother is in the way. Remember our 
difference of position.” 

“IT wish he were never to be anything 
more than a lawyer’s clerk,” sighed Katie, 
getting off her knees and gliding to the win- 

|} dow. Francis George was impatiently pacing 


the lawn, waiting for her reappearance, and 
ina minute or two Mrs. Proby was alone. 


VIL, 


Francis Grorcr Perctva Monks wrote 
to his mother, announcing his engagement to 
Katie Proby, and asking her consent to their 
marriage. No answer was returned. He 
wrote to her again. Mr. Proby wrote. Mrs. 
Proby wrote. Katie wrote. No answer. 
Francis George then addressed his father, 
and the now servile old gentleman wrote to 
him, that he was free to please himself. His 
mother was perfectly indifferent to all his 
proceedings. If he wanted to know whether 
she would do anything for him, her answer 
to that was—No. 

So Francis George Percival Monke, heir 
of Hardington, lord of the manor of Hard- 
Ington, married Katie Proby, and took her 
home to a little six-roomed suburban villa, 
and went on toiling as a lawyer's clerk. 
Went on toiling through the best years of 
his life. Went on toiling until four children 
had been born to him in the little six- 
roomed house. Went on toiling until the 
present life in its affectionate simplicity had 
quite obliterated the hard lines of the former 

| coldly ostentatious life; went on “toiling, 
rejoicing, sorrowing,” until he had neither 
ope nor anticipation in the magnificent 
future which must come to him in the com- 
Mon course of nature. 

There is plenty of space for happiness in a 
six-roomed suburban villa, with a garden of 
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ten feet square—at least so the life of Francis 
George Percival Monke and Katie, his wife, 
testified. They had one care, and that was 
to give to their sons and daughters such an 
education as would pass them forward in the 
world easily: this care was their only one, 
And they had one sorrow—Katie’s first-born 
died, and was laid to rest in Willingham 
churchyard. 

But whatever their cares, whatever their 
sorrows, whatever their joys, they were all 
mutual, and served but to draw closer toge- 
ther the links of affection and friendship that 
united the husband and wife. Neither ever 
regretted for a moment any sacrifice that had 
to be made for the other's sake, 


VIII, 


Ir is more than twenty years since the 
heir of Hardington and Katie were married. 
He has come to his kingdom at last, ripe in 
| age, ripe in experience, and indifferent except 
to the best uses of his wealth, because he has 
learnt how little its superfluities can influence 
our actual happiness in life. 

His mother said, before she died, that she 
forgave him (forgave him what 1), and sent 
for him to receive her blessing. Her son, 
who retained always his awe and respect for 
her, fancies himself the better for it—perhaps 
he is the better for it—I would not like to 
think that any kin of mine could carry an 
enmity against me into the other world. 
Whatever our wrongs, whatever our griev- 
ances, surely we can afford to lay them down 
with every other burden of life when we 
come to the grave-side ! 

There is a different rule in Hardington 
ieee from that which prevailed there once. 
Nowhere has the benefits of these times made 

itself more felt than there. 


ON THE GOLD COAST, 


I sir here, on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
weak and giddy from a long spell of fever, 
with no kind of solace unless I can derive it 
from the yells of fifty or sixty natives who 
are making “custom ” onthe beach, When a 
native dies all his or her friends and relatives 
assemble, armed with muskets, which they 
bang off as long as their powder lasts, yelling 
at the time as only savages can yell. They 
then collect money for the surviving widow 
or widower ; the bereaved husband—although 
he may have three or four other helps-meet 
for him—being considered equally worthy 
of commiseration with the wife. 

In the rainy season, when deaths are 
frequent, this is a custom which seems as 
though it would never become obsolete. I 
press my hand over my eyes and try to 
prepare for the bang-bang and the prolonged 
yow-ow-owl of these wretches, I try to keep 
back the savage thought —I might almost 
call it hope—that a musket will burst. A 

| musket bursts—one always does burst—there 
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is a temporary hubbub, but no one is hurt— 
nobody ever is hurt; then the banging and 
howling is resumed, and I relapse into 
despondency. Or I drag myself to the window, 
from whence I get a glimpse of a great bare 
rock, rising sheer up out of the sea; and I 
watch the long, heavy swell of the waves 
which set against it, and then break and send 
up a mass of white glittering spray. But 
it makes one melancholy to watch that 
long, and it takes away all the hope to 
see those bright drops tumble back again 
into the sullen sea. It is impossible even 
to walk along the summit of it, and thence 
look towards England. 

Can I call this my life upon the Gold 
Coast ? It is mere tropical vegetation. The 
power to move about, which is the distinc- 
tion of an animal, forsakes the European 
soon after he has landed on these shores. 
He feels all powers of will and thought 
exuding from his pores, and he becomes a 
sickly sponge glued to his rock. Brute nature 
here is gorgeous and powerful. She gets 
a mastery over the minds of Europeans, and 
asserts dominion over poor subjugated man. 
Nobody who has once vegetated in some 
remote English station or garrison of that 
belt of land, known as the Gold Coast of 
tropical West Africa, can ever hear refer- 
ence to it without again seeing the white, 
glaring, scorching rocks and fiery sands along 
the sea; and, inland, the unbroken verdure, 
the eternal green of the monotonous sa- 


vannahs, and the great tracts of impenetrable 
bush. He sees, again, the deltas of the many 
rivers—the rivers which wash down gold— 


teeming with life. The trunks of the man- 
groves which abound there are coated with 
oysters and land-crabs, and their roots form 
a fantastic net-work arching above the 
steaming slime and mud. All the birds of 
the air seem to have taken up their abode 
here; but who will dare lift up the dark 
mantle of death that shrouds this jungle, or 
aw into their pestilential dwelling- 
place 

And then the forests, and their over- 
whelming superabundance of life! They 
swarm with the parrots and parroquets, 
screeching from every bough; the guinea- 
fowl wanders in flocks of hundreds, and her 
plaintive cry resounds through the woods ; 
the grouse and wn quail, turkey, wood- 
cock, snipe and plover, stork, crane, heron 
and spoonbill, not as we know them, but in 
flocks of thousands and thousands, run 
through the thick woods; fly across the 
open, or wander by the banks of rivers and 
lakes. The kingfisher here puts on his most 
brilliant attire,and the weaver bird hangs 
her pretty, fairy-like nest by a single long 
thread to the tip of a slender branch. Ante- 
lopes graze in herds with their sentinels on 
the watch ; antelopes of all sizes, from the 
delicate little creature, like a young kitten on 
long legs, to the harte-beast as big as an ox. 
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Lying in wait for their prey are patakoos—a, 


kind of hyseena—leopards and chetahs. These 
forests, too, contain the army in chief of the 
monkey tribe; they, and the tree-cricket, 
make night hideous in the woods, and they 
and the parrots make day intolerable in 
barracks and houses, and all kinds of habi- 
tations. 

But when all this has been recalled,— 
animals and plants, forests of mighty bao- 
babs, date-palms and mahogany-trees, and 
enormous grasses with branching stems 
that cover boundless plains; even when we 
have given a moment of tender thought to 
the star-apple and the cream fruit, the Gold 
Coast pine, the paw-paw, the sour and 
sweet saps, the water-wine and, by all 
consent, most exquisite of earthly fruit, the 
mangoes, we find our recollection of the 
coast imperfect, if it is not blown across with 
the “inde. There is the harmattan, dry and 
cold, which cracks our furniture, peels off the 
veneer of our English goods, and parches and 
cracks the very skin of our bodies; and there 
are the fierce tornado, and the sudden whirl- 
wind bursting upon us with its electric 
crashes, 

No wonder that the European sinks op- 
pressed and overburdened in the whirl of life 
around him. The very natives do! and they 
ought to be used to it, 

The natives stand in ignominious contrast 
to the overpowering wealth of the scenes in 
which they live; beneath the blaze of the 
fierce tropical sun, and through forests in 
which the very trees are gorgeously clothed 
with orchids heaped about in brilliant fes- 
toons. He bears on his head an earthen 
vessel of palm-oil, or carries two or three 
quills of gold-dust, the result of his own 
industry in washing the sand after the rains. 
His sole article of clothing is a Manchester 
rem4l, or length of chequered cotton, girded 
round his loins. But he knows the value of 
his own merchandise, and of that for which 
he intends to exchange it. He isa bird b 
no means to be caught with chaff. He wi 
not change his palm-oil for a bunch of 
feathers, nor his gold for a string of beads; 
neither does he affect any article of European 
clothing, norhanker after any produce of Euro- 
pean civilisation. He wants rum, the strong, 
coarse American rum, and he knows to a tea- 
spoonful how much he ought to get of it. He 
wants, from time to time, a new remil, 
also a cloth or blanket to throw over his 
shoulders on state occasions, and a musket 
to make a row with, and fire off when he 
keeps custom. But he wants no food, because 
the maize springs up for him almost without 
cultivation, aud his women pound it 
between two stones, and add water to make 
a paste which he calls kankee, and on this he 
gorges himself with great relish. Sometimes 
his soul lusteth for meat, and then the black 
snails of the forest, as big as a fist, furvish 
him with a soup of which palm-oil is also a8 
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| essential ingredient. The provident house- 
wife threads these snails on a bit of grass, 
and dries them in the sun, thus saving her 
lord and master from the toil of putting out 
his hand to take them. The long black-haired 
monkey also provides him with a bounteous 
repast. 
| Pity the sorrows of a European, travelling 
through the bush and partaking of the hos- 
pitality (he will have to pay handsomely for 
it) of a native; when, as a delicacy re- 
served for him, there is fished up out of 
the big pot of soup a black head with the lips 
| drawn back, and the white teeth grinning, 
and such a painful resemblance to the faces 
around him that, for a moment, he wonders 
| which of the younger members of the family 
has been sacrificed to the exigencies of the 
| occasion. But he is reassured, and dis- 
covers that he is not eating man, but 
monkey. 

The native of the Gold Coast has no desire 
to buy a house, nor to build a house, nor to 
live in a house. He does not wish to add 
field to field, or to make a name in the land. 
His chief and only desire in life seems to be 
to eat when he is hungry, to drink whenever 
he can, and to sleep in the interim. He has 
no anxiety for himself, and certainly none 

| for his offspring ; who have neither to be 
educated nor clothed ; nor has he any mis- 
giving about their future prospects. They 
run about in the bush if he lives inland, or 
he turns them into the sea, if he lives on 
the coast. You may watch them in any num- 
ber and of all ages, from two to twelve, 
diving and ducking under the waves, waiting 
fora big one; and then, on the crest of it, 
you see the little shining black bodies, tossed 
over and over and round and round, till, 
screaming with pleasure, they are washed u 
on the sand, like a tangle of black seaweed. 
Then slowly, and with much noise, they 
unravel themselves and crawl back to the 
water and continue this sport the whole day 
long, with the exception of the time occupied 
in consuming huge lumps of kankee brought 
to them by the mothers. The paternal 
domain is, for the most part, a circular hut, 
under the mud-floor of which the ancestors 
of the family have been buried for many 
generations, 

The African of the Gold Coast is, in fact, 
‘difficult subject for us. Nature has pro- 
vided so bounteously for him, that we cannot 
teach him to want anything—he has got too 
much already—and then, also, we seem to be 
hot well able to get at him. 

Wherever there are Englishmen there are 
courts of justice, and whatever we may be, 
We certainly are representatives of law, that 
8, of a certain just measure of order. Thus, 
although the GoldiCoast is not a colony, but 
4 settlement, and the British Government 
has no possessions, saving garrisons and 
fortifications ; we need not be surprised at 


finding that the great effort to civilise the| 
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Africans of the coast has apparently been 


made through the establishment of courts; in 
which English law is administered by English 
officers of justice, as far as is compatible with 
the institutions of the country ; and we hold 
no insignificant position in the eyes of the 
natives ; who will travel hundreds of miles 
to secure an adjustment of their quarrels by 
white men, 

All magistrates were formerly English, 
but now there are several native magistrates 
holding English commissions of the peace. 
Their countrymen, however, have not so 
much confidence in them apparently as in the 
white men; or.else white men have tradition 
in their favour. 

The court-house is, in general, a rough but 
tolerably commodious stone building. In the 
interior is an arm-chair for the presiding 
officer of justice, surmounted by the royal 
arms carved in oak, On each side of this are 
benches for the magistrates ; and, to the left, 
sits the clerk of the court: often a mulatto, 
educated in England. By his side is the 
interpreter, an African, pure blooded. The 
box for the jury is to the right of the 
magisterial benches. 

All cases are heard in the Fantee language 
(the Fantees are a coast tribe), and are inter- 
preted to the presiding magistrate or judicial 
assessor ; even though both plaintiff and de- 
fendant can speak English, When addressing 
the judge or any superior, the native lowers 
the cloth or blanket, worn on state occasions, 
from the left shoulder, baring his breast. 
Questions of right to land, theft, or murder, 
form but a small proportion of those brought 
before our courts ; the majority having re- 
ference to slaves, either held by right of 
ownership, or temporarily as pawns, The 
most embarrassing cases on which a magis- 
trate is called to adjudicate are those 
referring to matrimonial grievances ; for, the 
— notions on the subject, entertained 

y the parties concerned, and the extra- 
ordinary language in which these notions are 
couched, often render the whole matter al} 
but unintelligible. 

It is seldom that the persons about to 
appear in court have sufficient confidence 
in the interpreter to trust the statement of 
their case with him. At least, I imagine that 
the invariable habit of going to a professed 
letter-writer in the village, originated in dis- 
trust. This letter-writer, a native, puts 
down, in what English he can, the facts com- 
municated to him, and thus a preliminary 
statement, from both plaintiff and defendant, 
reaches the presiding officer. What would 
any worshiptul magistrate of the county of 
Middlesex say to the following epistle ; 
an exact copy of one now lying before 
me 


Sir,—I beg leave to acquaint your honour to say 


that wouldn’t be no offences. 


The man whom called Groarkoo has been and took 
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my eldest sister as a wife; and in consequences when 
she got sickness surely he never attended her, After 
she died also he did the same cendition. 

After we buried her, my wife gone that part of 
village, he call her and say, “I must marry you!” 
Also he require my young sister, to marry both of 
them. 

So he lured my wife in his house, and said that if 
you wouldn’t low [allow] her to marry her, he must 
put her in Iron. 


The applicant here gets into a maze of dis- 
traction amidst English pronouns, and had 
originally written this sentence: “if you 
wouldn’t low me to marry you.” 


Surely he did the same condition! He was put her 
in Iron four days, and also in Wood three days. 

He never gave her something to eat or drinking. 
God helped her to release from this trouble; also he 
took me to his house again, that if you wouldn't low 
[allow] her to be kept there. 

He flogged her very severely; and then surely he 
did the same condition with the same floging very 
severely, and she got pains very bad, After that she 
run away to Bush, six days. She never eat or drink- 
ing, and God help me to find her, and I run with her 
in the night to your court. 

Summon him! That I never see such a thing in! 
this world. That a man married his sister 





This means the young sister of Karunpah, 
whom he scems quietly, and without oppo- 
sition, to have taken possession of. 


——and also take Brother in Law’s wife to married. 
Married both of them! This his my case. 
I summon this Gentleman in Court, And in s0 
doing I shall be greatly conferred upon, 
I am, sir, 
Your most obt. servt., 
Karunpan, 


The reader will notice that there are very 
few faults in orthography in this letter ; 
which is, in that respect, quite an average 
production, The handwriting, too, is always 
remarkably clear and good. On the whole, 
therefore, Mr. Karunpah states his griev- 
ances in a very intelligible manner, and 
considering the peculiar method of courting, 
adopted by Groarkoo, it can scarcely be 
wondered that Mrs, Karunpah objected to it, 
and refused to be lured away from her hus- 
band. The phrases, “God helped her to 
release,” and “God help me to find her,” are 
not to be taken as evidence of the Christianity 
of the plaintiff, They are merely forms used | 
by the writer. 

The opening sentence, “I beg leave to ac- 
quaint your honour to say that wouldn’t be no 
offences,” is a preliminary civility which | 
reminds one of a bow from an Irish beggar, | 
who flourishes the phantom of a hat. The | 
phrase is much varied, and shows consider- 
able versatility in the writers. It manaiines! 
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Occasionally, however, a writer goes 
straight to the point as in the following :— 


Sir,—I beg to call your attention about the Ceedg 
Trees between me and Mr. John Tandow. 


The reader would naturally conclude, from 
this commencement, that the writer was 
about to complain of some obstruction which 
prevented him from getting so good a view of 
the person referred to as Mr. See Tandow, 
as his affection for that intelligent native 
led him to desire. But, in the next few lines, 
he puts forth a claim for remuneration for 
the said trees, which appear to have been grow- 
ing on his land, and were cut down, carried 
away, and “sawerd up” by the said John 
Tandow. 

The plaintiff, Luacoe Praoe, describes him- 
self as in “a state of cripple,” and yet winds 
up with a petition for security, and an order, 
and a day, on which he may “settle” Mr, 
John Tandow ; but, as his petition appears to 
have been granted, it seems probable that his 
intentions were not so sanguinary as the con- 


cluding phrase, “give me a day to settle him,” | 


would lead us to imagine. 

In general we find nothing more demon- 
strative than“ yours truly ” or your “ obedient 
servant” at the termination of a letter of 
grievances ; sometimes, however, there is an 
appeal for sympathy or help, as in this :— 


Let not your poor servant's solicitations be in vain, 
but let it be effectual. 


With what an artful piece of flattery does 
Eccuah Abbooayuah close her case ! 


But he don’t know that our protector [is] like you; 
you will not hear it, 

This is your poor maid servant’s request and her 
wishes. 


Another lady who has got into trouble 
concludes with— 


This is my statement. 
Sir, your Honour, 
I have the honour, 
My dear Sir, 
Yours obedient poor woman, 
Accooan AumnaPusl 


The women who make their appearance in 
court are sometimes slaves and pawns; but, 
more frequently, they appear under some- 


what peculiar circumstances. The natives 
have a custom by which the family of a man 
or woman who has died through the instra- 
mentality of another, can claim to hold him 
or her as a slave, unless redeemed b 
the payment of so many ounces of gold- 
dust. But it happens very seldom indeed 
that one native murders another ; the ordi- 
nary termination of a violent quarrel ia 
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reproach. She, who is first compelled to give 
in, retires deeply mortified, and most probably 
starts away to the bush and hangs herself. 
Suicide in Africa is chiefly by hanging ; and 
the native always leaves home, goes into the | 
bush, and often passes two or three days in 
profound melancholy before commission of 
the fatal act. The friends of the deceased, | 
upon this, claim the adversary as a slave, and | 
sometimes her family also, as an indemnifica- 
tion for the loss which they have sustained, 
A tolerably complicated case of this kind is 
now before me: 

Two women quarrel; one hangs herself 
and, upon this, her husband claims the other, 
Accooah ; whom, together with her mother, 
he seizes and treats much in the same way 
that Mr. Groarkoo treated Mrs, Karunpah. 
In order to release them, Accooah’s uncle 

ys the ransom demanded—a certain num- 

r of ounces of gold-dust—and then ensues 
a quarrel between Accooah’s brother and 
the widower. 

The consequence of this second quarrel 
is, that Accooah’s brother hangs himself. 
Thereupon her uncle claims the widower and 
all his family ; demanding, as the alternative, 
a much larger number of ounces of gold as a 
ransom, than he had paid for Accooah, which 
is duly given to him. But the widower is 
advised to take the case into an English 
court, and there it is decided that, as the 
man hanged himself, no one is guilty of mur- 
der; and, as he took his own life away, his 
own friends must be the sufferers by his loss, 
With much difficulty and very unwillingly, 
Accooah’s uncle is compelled to restore the 
gold-dust he had received. 

After this, Accooah appeals against the 
widower, demanding the return of the 
money paid for her and her mother. A 
judgment is given in her favour. I believe 
that Accooah’s female adversary, and her 
brother, chose suicide as the amplest means 
of revenge they had in their power ; knowing 
that it would be certain to entail great suffer- 
ing on their opponents. And I believe this 
to be the motive that animates suicides in 
Africa in all similar cases ; so that doubtless 
the decisions in our courts, unfavourable to 
the pretensions of the family of the deceased 
person, will put a check to this crime. 

The letters referring to Accooah’s case are 
80 long, the sentences so involved, and the 
statements often so unintelligible to ordinary 
readers, that it would be useless to insert 
them entire ; but one extract—a final appeal 
~I cannot refrain from placing before the 
reader in Accooah’s own words. ‘Throughout, 
she endeavours to defend herself from the 
charge of having caused the death of her 
Opponent, pleads at last her inability, as a} 
Woman, to do or say anything injurious, with | 
charming naiveté :— 

So I, poor woman, am not able to kill any one in 
the world at all. But the said Luerrah said that I 
make his wife hanged herself. 
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So long as [because] I quarrel with her, I make her 
hanged herself! through this he claimed poor woman 
3. So I am woman, I could not say anything, so I 
brought him before you to ask him the reason for 
your servant, for I sware that I could not able to do 
this, 

All this time he can not hear me, so I said: Well, 
am woman. I got nothing to say; but we all under 
Queen. I must summon you, and hear what they 
say first, but I could not allow you to take me 3 for 
nothing. 


In spite of the administration of English 
justice (rough and informal as it necessarily 
is), never, | suppose, has so small a result 
been seen in the way of actual good to 
any people as we see at once when we 
reflect on the number of English stations and 
Dutch stations; of Danish and French, and 
Spanish stations that have existed on the 
Gold Coast for the last two hundred years, 
Of course those who are brought into 
actual and immediate contact with Euro- 
peans are more or less affected by it, but not 
always for good. Also, the small class of 
dealers who spring up round the stations, 
and the African merchants are, some of them, 
as civilised—if not more so—than those with 
whom they trade, But the number of these 
compared to that of all the inhabitants of 
the coast is so small, that it is impossible 
to estimate the proportion one bears to the 
other. 

No doubt this is partly to be attributed 
to difficulties inherent in dealing with the 
African ; but I believe that it is chiefly 
owing to Europeans themselves, The fact is, 
that we Europeans who go to the Gold Coast 
do not go to work, that is, to do real, honest, 
downright hard work. We do not go to 
colonise, We never settle there, or take out 
wives and children and servants. We do 
not encumber ourselves with philanthropic 
motives or aims, We go because we ex- 
pect to make money fast in some way or 
other; and, when we get out and find no 
society, and not much practical work or 
possibility of work, all our fine feelings (if we 
ever had them) ooze out of us. The first half- 
dozen attacks of fever demoralise us; and, 
like the natives, we live to eat, to drink, and 
to sleep. 


THE SMALLPORT MONTE-CRISTO. 


We were by no means generally popular 
at Smallport. 

The “we” in the above sentence means 
my half-brother, James Chowler, our dear 
friend Purkis, and myself. ; 

Yet, were there justice at watering- 
places, we should have been not only popular 
but gratefully beloved; seeing that we fur- 
nished to the small community assembled at 
this small place a theme for gossip and 
speculation, and, what was more valuable 
still, not a little vituperation and scandal, 

What call had the like of us to go and set 


Oe ; 
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ourselves up in opposition to the practices of 
everybody else in the place {—that was what 
Mrs. Prowles, of the Library (that library to 
which we did not subscribe) would like to 
know. s 

Other people lived in the terraces facing 
the sea. Why did we go and poke ourselves 
up in a little house at the back of the town, 
for which we paid just as much as we should 
have done for one on the Parade, 

My dear half-brother, Chowler, is a thought- 
ful man, and a studious. He is engaged on 
the fifth volume of his well-known work on 
the habits of the shrimp, including an argu- 
ment as tothe precise nature of the jelly- 
fish and its claims to rank rather among the 
brachiopodous molluscs, than the lammarife- 
rous zoophytes of the British Islands. Natu- 
rally enough he wishes to investigate this sub- 
ject in quiet and retirement, So going down 
to Smallport to reconnoitre before he finally 
settles himself, he notes that at the houses on 
the Parade facing the sea the noises cease 
not. He notes that the alternate dirge 
and polka of the brazen band is closely 
followed by the itinerant organ, which again 
is relieved by the wandering minstrel of 
the Tyrol, and anon by the serenader of 
Ethiop. 

Examining the back regions of the town, 
my half-brother, Chowler—my name is 


Trotter; and as we often speak of each 
other as brothers, dropping the objectionable 


word “half:” Mrs, Prowles, of the Library, 
is much mystified as to our relationship— 
my dear brother, I say, wandering about the 
town in search of a quiet spot, comes upon a 
little row of four houses called Prospect Place, 
and looking on the dead wall at the back of 
the brewery. And here, in parenthesis, the 
author of these pages would wish to adver- 
tise and proclaim his desire to be put in 
instant communication with any person or 
persons who do at this present time know, or 
ever have known, of any row or rows of 
houses, or tenements bearing the name of 
Prospect Place, and having any prospect 
whatsoever. Prospect Place looked out, then, 
on the back of the brewery ; but it was quiet 
—and that was why we did not live like other 
people, on the Marine Parade. 

“Why didn’t we take our meals at the 
times when other people did ?” 

For, bless your heart, not only when we 
dined was known, but everything that we 
had, and a great deal that we hadn’t, for 
dinner. And when our dear friend Purkis, 
with his usual thoughtful kindness, brought 
us down a present of a delicious haunch of 
venison—and we are ready for another, dear 
Purkis, when convenient—it was known all 
over the town directly, though how they 
found it out, I can’t imagine. I am sure 
there was no smell to speak of till the day 
we had the last hash, and the Smallport 
— knew all about it three days before 
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“Why didn’t we take our meals at the 


times when other people did?” 

Everybody at Smallport dined in the 
middle of the day; andso did we—onee, 
And why did we not continue the practice ? 
Because it is not good, dear sir, to rise from 
a meal at which you have only drank your 
pint of bitter ale, and your two glasses of 
the standard or natural sherry, feeling in a 
giddy state of intoxication, and unfit for the 
rest of the day for any of the ordinary occu- 
pations of humanity. Because it is not good 
to flush across the bridge of the nose—an 
invariable result of dining in the middle ot 
the day—and to feel coarse and brutal, and 
criminal. For the present writer is of 
opinion that a distinct tendency to great 
crimes is developed by early dinners, and 
that about two hours after such meals no 
act of villany is either surprising or blame- 
worthy. 

“ Why didn’t we dine in the middle of the 
day ?” 

oes the reader wish for more reasons? 
Is it good to feel at half-past four that life is 
a burden? Goto! Is it good to remember 
at six, that now, if we had not dined at half- 
past one, we should be sitting down toa 
sociable and elegant repast ; and with such 
a recollection strong upon one, to approach a 
board spread with tea-things and new bread 
and tepid butter, and ignoble shrimps? Go 
to! Is it good feeling exhausted at ten at 
night, to send out in desperation for a lobster, 
eking out the meal with cucumber and 
toasted cheese? Goto! Is it good, dear sir, 
of my soul, for me to go to bed on these 
things, and at one in the morning to dream 
that I have murdered Purkis; that I am 
ordered for execution without so much as a 
trial; that a file of soldiers is drawn out 
with their muskets pointed dead at me, that 
these engines of destruction go off, that my 
head explodes, and that I start up in bed 
with the crash, expecting to find my brains 
upon the pillow ; are these things good, and 
shall I again be found dining in the middle 
of the day? No, dear sir, I think not: not 
if I know it. 

Again, the determination taken by my 
half-brother Chowler, and our friend Purkis, 
to hire a lugger and to make in it the cruise 
to Dunkerque and back (an account of which 
cruise will, by the bye, be found in another 
portion of this journal),—this harmless 
intention of theirs was commented upon a8 & 
sulky and supercilious proceeding, and made 
a ground of objection against us. 

t was some time after the conclusion of 
that memorable adventure, that I was stand- 
ing one hot afternoon on the little pier at 
Smallport, which (the qualities I have men- 
tioned excepted) is as pleasant a little sea- 
side village as you will meet with; I was 
standing at the end of the little jetty, and | 
looking into the clear green water, when 


' suddenly found myself surrounded by a party, 
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consisting of five or six growing lads, or | ruminate on my defective education, to wish 
young men, as they would perhaps have|that I had been brought up at a public 
described themselves, and a young lady. The | school, and to speculate on all impossible 
young men belonged to a class which it is| schemes for recovering the opportunity I 
pleasant to think is pretty largely repre-| had om lost, such as rushing up instantly to 
sented in this country. They were high-| London by express-train, flinging myself at 
spirited, healthy lads, who were either ae the feet of the illustrious Pilch or the distin- 
finishing their career at a public school, or | guished Lillywhite, as the case might be, and 
about to enter the lists at a university. A|imploring such an immediate initiation in 
_ happy time indeed; when the youngster is| the mysteries of cricket as should make me 
freed from the more oppressive thraldom of |an able professor in two days, which was the 
school-life ; when he is emancipated from the | time yet left before the day of the great 
restraints and punishments which trouble | Smallport match. 

the boy, and has not yet entered on the} From such speculations as these I got, 
responsibilities and anxieties which the world | being in a thoughtful mood, to others still 
has in store for the man. Who that has|more wild and extravagant. I pictured to 
spent half an hour in the Christchurch | myself the delicious career of a sort of ad- 
meadow, or the playing-fields at Eaton, and| mirable Crichton who could do everything ; 


ing off to their boats or their cricket-prac- 
tice, has not envied them, and at the same 
| time rejoiced tosee their health and strength, 
their manly looks, and rampant spirits ? 

The group which surrounded me, consisted 
of half-a-dozen of such youngsters as I have 
| described, and a young lady, unmistakably 
the sister of at least two of the number. 
| They were all talking eagerly about a cricket- 
_ match which they were evidently much 
| interested in, and which, it appeared, was 
| shortly to come off. Nor did this subject 
_ appear to be in any way an unattractive one 
in the eyes of the young lady who accom- 
panied them. On the contrary, she was dis- 
cussing it quite as earnestly as her brothers 
or their friends, and seemed as happy and 

excited in looking forward to it as they. 
| She was an exceedingly handsome and 
) brilliant creature, with dark and flashing 
| eyes, and a complexion glowing with health 
| and animation. The family to which she 
belonged was a large one, with a stout and 
| somewhat irritable-looking old Indian colonel 
| at the head of it. They were not inhabitants 
of Smallport, but lived in a large house 
which, inclosed in its own grounds, stood 
| upon the cliff by itself, about a couple of 
miles from the town. I had often, however, 
seen the young lady about the place, and had 
a3 often wished for some opportunity of 
getting acquainted with her family, that I 
might be able to see more of her. Let. the 
reader judge, then, of my sensations, when 
one of her brothers, turning suddenly to me, 
and apologising for addressing a stranger, 
told me that they were getting up a cricket- 
Match in which they were going to play 
| *gainst the neighbouring town of Stumpton 

and that if I was a cricketer, they should be 
very happy if I would join them, Let the 
reader, I say, judge of my sensations and pity 
them, when I was obliged to own that I knew 
| Rothing of the game, and to decline this most 
attractive invitation. let me think. This evening at six my screw 

The young fellow bowed, and, as the boat| yacht—Calais at eight—special train to Paris 

t which the party was waiting was now| —Lyons—Marseilles—midnight on Thureday 
teady, they pushed off, and I was left to! ha!—and Clothilde !—yes ; it can be done. 


impossible heroes who are to be met with in 
the pages of French romance, who never 
have a failure, are never at a loss, never in a 
hurry, still less in a perspiration ; who are 
never hungry, never thirsty, never sleepy, 
never, in short, subject to any human weak- 
ness; and the most perfect specimen of 
whom is to be found in the immortal pages 
which record the history of the Count de 
Monte-Cristo. 

This subject proved in my present con- 
dition of recent failure so attractive to me 
that I abandoned myself by degrees utterly 
to its influence, though somehow or other, I 
suppose from my being at the sea-side, it 
took always something of a watering-place 
aspect. 

I pictured, then, to myself this Smallport 
Monte-Cristo, leaning as I had done against 
the wood-work of the pier. I saw before me 
his symmetrical figure and countenance, pale 
as marble (catch him with his nose burnt b 
the sun to a bright crimson as mine wun 
The group which had approached me ad- 
vances towards.him, and the brother of the 
— lady with the flashing eyes addresses 
1im ; 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but are you at 
all a cricket-player ?” 

“Yes! I play a little.” 

“We are getting up a match against the 
neighbouring town of Stumpton; we have 
not made up our eleven yet, and should be 
very glad if you would join us.” 

“ When do you play ?” 

“On Saturday next.” 

“The place, and hour 3” 

“The cricket-ground is at Stumpton. Any 
one there will direct you to it. We meet at 
half-past ten.” 

Monte-Cristo draws from his pocket a set 
of tablets, which he consults, muttering to 
himself the while : 

“On Saturday, and to-day is Wednesday— 


seen a handful of these young fellows hurry-| or, still more attractive, that of one of those 
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Saturday, at half-past ten, too—let me think 
again—nine—ten—half-past tea—twenty-five 
—twenty—fifteen—fourteen.” 

He glances once at the young lady with 
the flashing eyes, and seems decided. 

“Sir,” he says to her brother, “ you may 
count upon me on Saturday ; but, I regret to 
say that, as I have business at Marseilles 
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(Conducted by 
hookah, and a few drops of a rose-coloured 
liquid which Ben Zine Collas pours out of a 
small golden bottle which he carries with 
him. 

There is a new feature in the cricket-field 
when they return to it; a little mite of g 
pony-chaise, with a light wilful-looking pony, 
which the young lady with the flashing eyeg 


between this and then, it will be unfortunately | has driven over, that she may see the con 
fourteen minutes to eleven before I can be/| clusion of the game. 
on the field.” The Smallport innings begins at once, but 
“That will be in excellent time,” replies | it does not prosper. There is something 
the youth, “we are happy to have secured |about the way in which the first two or 
your assistance.” | three batsmen get put out which seems to 
They bow—Monte-Cristo raises his hat |daunt and discourage their successors. The 
in acknowledgment of the flashing beauty, | losing game is ever a difficult one, and the | 
and the interview terminates. The cricket-| Smallport score is no less than one hundred 
ing party whisper to each other in evident and fifty runs behind that of Stumpton, 
astonishment as they go to their boat ; and | when the stranger and the batsman who 
once, as she enters it, the young lady looks goes in with him, and who are the last | 
rouud at the figure of the impassible stranger. | players on the Smallport side, advance to the | 





He has not altered his position, except to 
make a further entry in his tablets. 

The day which is to decide the long-vexed 
question, whether Stumpton or paneer is 
to stand highest in the cricketing world, is as 
fine a day as heart could desire, The players 
are on the ground at an early hour. The 
preliminaries are arranged, and the Stump- 
tonians are to have the first innings, LEvery- 
body has arrived, with the exception of the 


stranger, whose black servant, Ben Zine} 


Collas, is standing at the entrance to the 
field, on the look out for his master, Sud- 
denly he makes a signal of silence to the ex- 
pectant cricketers, who are gathered round— 
and flings himself down with his ear to the 
ground, 

“My master is at hand,” he says, as he 
rises. “I know the sound of the Black 
Eagle’s hoofs.” 
moment more, a man on @ coal-black horse, 
covered with foam, is seen advancing towards 
them at full gallop. 
he is in the midst of them. 
stranger. 

“Gentlemen,” he says, as he calmly dis- 
mounts, gives the bridle to his attendant, 
and taking off a light paletot, discovers him- 
self in full cricketer’s costume, “ Gentlemen, 
I trust I have not kept you waiting.” 

A fat Stumptonian here looks at his watch. 

“May I ask the time, sir?” continues the 
count, 

“Tt wants, sir,” replies he of Stumpton, 
“just fourteen minutes to eleven.” 


It 


The game commences, and the Stump-| 


tonians score well, They score, indeed, so 
well, that when their innings is over, the 
Smallport faction exchange glances of mute 
despair, as they proceed to the tent where 
a substantial luncheon is spread, The Small- 
~ innings is to succeed this meal, to which 

-the-way, both sides may be observed to 


do ample justice, with the exception of the 
stranger, who refuses all refreshment except 
what may be afforded by a richly-jewelled 


And sure enough in a) 


In another instant | 
is the) 


i wickets, | 
| <As they approach them, the youngster 
| who first invited the count to join the 
match, comes up to him, and asks him | 
rather anxiously, what sort of a player he is, 

“I used to play tolerably as a boy,” is 
the stranger’s answer, as he places himself | 
before the stumps. 

The batsman who is to officiate at the 
other wicket, now crosses over, and addresses 
the stranger. “Don’t you think,” he says, 
“that we had better give it up? The odds 
are so absurdly against us.” 

“ By no means,” replies the Count ; “ per- 
mit me, however, to suggest a course which | 
you may, perhaps, as our innings advances, 
see to be a judicious one ;—it is this, that | 
you should play a very cautious game, keep- 
ing before you always the one object of | 
remaining in, You may leave, sir, the 
| striking of the ball to me.” 

There seemed to be something about this 
innings, which, hopeless as it appeared, exe 
cited yet great interest in the bystanders, 
But when the first few balls had been played, 
and some admirable strokes on the part of 
the strange cricketer had shown him to be an 
able performer, the attention to the play 
became keener still, and the game was 
watched with eagerness. How was that 
eagerness quickened when his single score 
had attained to fifty, and still he showed no 
symptoms of fatigue or flagging energy. Just 
Heaven! how they tried to get him out 
Fielders were sent to the particular parts 
the ground across which he was observed to 
strike the ball the oftenest, and at the next 
stroke it would fly over the very apes from 
which the man on the look-out had been 
removed. There was no fatiguing him, Onee, 
and once only, did he cause a moments 
| delay in the proceedings: it was to caution 
| the brother of the young lady with the flash- 

ing eyes, that his sister had, in her interest 
in the game, driven imprudently near to 
' players, 
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ment with which this extraordinary scene 


| was watched when the count’s single score 


| bad reached and passed a hundred, The 


| applause and clapping of hands, with which 


| his earlier successes had been greeted were 


No sound broke the still- 
ness, save the crash of the ball against the 
stranger’s bat. Not aman was in the tent ; 
not one seated on the grass, or propped upon 

'a bat. All were standing in attitudes of 
eager self-forgetfulness, and the cigars in the 

| lips of the non-players went out inconti- 

_ nently. As for the young lady with the flashing 
eyes, that prettiest of girls drove into places 

| of such danger in her admiration of this 
| triumphant play, that the game, as we have 
| seen, was arrested that she might be cau- 
| tioned, and even the wilful pony shook his 
mane at her in remonstrance, as she urged 
him on. 

A long, low murmur, succeeded by a dead 
silence, marked the moment when, at the 
conclusion of the hundred and fifty-first run 
of the stranger’s score the game might be 

| considered over, 

That silence was broken by the calm tones 

| of the count’s voice, as, turning to the 

| umpire, he quietly observed, “I think, sir, 


| no longer heard. 


| that since the match was limited to one day’s | 


| play, and it is now drawing towards evening, 
| the game may be considered over.” 
| A deafening cheer from both sides followed 
| this remark, and in another moment the 
| stranger was surrounded by cricketers eagerly 
| inquiring what matches he had previously 
| been engaged in—where he had chiefly prac- 
| tised—what was the secret of his success, and 
| shundred other questions, 
| “You will allow me to introduce you to 
| my sister,” said the young man, who was his 
_ first acquaintance. “She is anxious to 
t thank you for saving the credit of Small- 
| port.” 
| “In one moment,” was the stranger's 
| auswer, as, entering the tent, he called to his 
| black attendant, and, quietly seating himself, 
| Utered these remarkable words; “ Sprinkle 
| me,” said the Smallport Monte - Cristo, 
| “sprinkle me with Eau de Cologne, I was 
, Muoking this morning.” 
_ He was obeyed, and instantly putting his 
| @m in that of his young acquaintance, they 
| tdvanced together to the pony-chaise. ‘The 
tian lady who occupied it seemed, for so 
| high-spirited a girl, much embarrassed in the 
aged of the stranger. Her glance quailed 
| Sefore his, and her gauntleted hands played 
| Mervously with the white leather of the reins 
| % she congratulated him on his triumph, 
| tad invited him to make one at the dinner 
| Which was to take place that evening at her 
| father’s house, ak at which most of the 


tticketers were to be present. She concluded | 


by assuring him that she was quite certain 
it would give her papa great pleasure to 
the count’s acquaintance, 


— 


“Not more pleasure than it would give to 
me,” replied the stranger, “ but, most unfortu- 
nately lam compelled to return at once to Mar- 
seilles and thence to proceed to Rome, where 
I have an appointment with the Pope. My 
yacht is even now waiting for me, and I must 
be on board of her without delay. In about 
a week, however, I propose to be again at 
Smallport to make a somewhat longer stay, 
when [I shall, I trust, have the honour of re- 
newing this acquaintance. Meantime, permit 
me to express my regret that I am thus hastily 
called away, and to you, sir” (turning to the 
brother), “my thanks for an introduction, 
which every one who sees this young lady 
must desire.” 

He just touched her gauntlet with his un- 
gloved hand, and, bowing to the assembled 
cricketers as he got into the saddle, was out 
of sight in a moment. 

It happens that the day of the count’s 
return to Smallport is that of the regatta, 
which is got up annually at the little town, 
and his beautiful yacht, La Mutine, is no 
sooner seen laying-to just outside the little 
bay, than a deputation puts off to beg his 

| Support of the regatta by a trifling a 
tion. Without glancing at the sums already 
| subscribed by the ow potentates, the most 
liberal of whom has put down five pounds, 
the count takes a pen and carelessly writes— 
A Stranger, £100, 

Everything he does is on this scale, At 
mid-day he invites the young lady with the 
flashing eyes, and all her family, on board 
his yacht ; and there is an apartment more 
like a lady’s boudoir than the cabin of a 
vessel, A luncheon is put before them, con- 
sisting of delicacies which would be considered 
extraordinary even on shore, and displaying 
the most perfect refinement in their cookery, 
while with the fruits which follow is served an 
abundant supply of cream, drawn from a 
purely bred Alderney, with a face as beautiful 
as a deer’s, which lives in a small Swiss 
chalet, built upon the deck. The young lady 
having expressed a desire to kiss this favoured 
beast, it is found the next morning in her 
father’s stable with a note, begging the 
Colonel to allow his daughter to accept this 
trifling present. ‘The old officer’s remon- 
strances at depriving the count of so valuable 
an animal, are met by the stranger with the 
calm assurance, that he has a hundred more 
on one of his farms at Alderney, and that he 
can easily supply the loss the next time he is 
passing that island in his yacht. But we are 
getting on too fast. Before the party leaves 
the vessel the stranger intimates, that he has 
a favour to ask, and one which, great as it is, 
he yet trusts may not be denied him. He is 
dissatisfied, he says, with the present figure~ 
head of his yacht, and the request he is about 
to make, is that the young lady who has done 
him the honour of coming on board his vessel 
that day, would consent to sit for a new one 


to his triend M—, And he mentions 
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” What are words to tell of the wild excite- 
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the name of the most eminent sculptor of 
the day. 

Everything prospers with the Smallport 
Monte-Cristo. The party on coming on shore 
find that universal regret is being expressed 
that there are no fireworks to be got with 
which to conclude the day’s amusements. In 
an hour printed hand-bills are in circulation 
requesting the company to be on the Espla- 
sate at eight o’clock, and to direct their at- 
tention towards the centre of the little bay 
which that promenade surrounds. At the 
hour named, after a magnificent display of 
fireworks from on board, the yacht appears 
decorated with myriads of lights following 
the lines of her rigging. In the darkness 
which surrounds her, she appears to be out- 
lined in fire. 

“Tt was an idea of my Indian servant,” 
remarks the count carelessly, in answer to 
the burst of admiration which this beautiful 
sight calls forth. “ He is an ingenious fellow 
enough.” 

But perhaps the most effective thing of all 
was the manner of the count’s departure. 

A group of the principal inhabitants of 
Smallport was assembled one morning on the 
pier, watching (as is the manner of those who 
frequent watering-places) the bathers in the 
bay. The jetty at this little town is admi- 
rably adapted for this purpose, seeing that it 


curves round in front of the beach enclosing | 


who has listened to the count’s directions 


with open eyes and a fallen jaw ; “are you 
aware that the Goodwin is twelve miles off?” 

“Sir,” replies the stranger, “I think you 
are mistaken. The distance to the Goodwin 
Sands is exactly eleven miles and three- 
quarters,” 


Monte-Cristo retires, and a few minutes | 


afterwards is seen to enter his private bath- 
ing-machine—a superb vehicle, drawn by 
four highly-trained horses, 


now out—at full gallop into the sea. The 
machine wheels round. The door is flung 
open, and the figure of the Count, attired in 
a crimson dress of spun silk, leaving the arms 
and feet bare, plunges into the sea. Once he 
turns his back and waves his hand in fare- 


well to Smallport, and then addresses himself | 


in earnest to his colossal undertaking, 
Eagerly is his diminishing figure watched as 


his incredibly rapid progress removes him | 


farther and farther from the shore, till at 
last scarcely more than a speck is visible 
mounting at intervals on the crests of the 
waves. The speck gets smaller and smaller, 
till—till ° . ° * 


“My dear fellow, what in the world are | 
you about—you’ve been sitting for two mor- | 


tal hours without moving, on the end of the 
pier? We have been watching you from the 


the water in which those who are bathing, | cliff where we have been walking, and won- 


frolic, almost in a circle, so that the amateurs 
who muster here in considerable force, can 
examine the bathers in great comfort. From 
this spot also Paterfamilias can superintend 
the ablutions of his family, giving directions 
in a loud and rich tone of voice. 

“Emily, go out of the water at once, you 
are staying in too long—Kate, where is your 
bathing-cap ? go back into the machine and 
put it on mc seem: 

His little boys will next occupy his atten- 
tion, and he will give the benefit of his re- 
marks to the bathing-woman who has them 
in hand. 

“Mrs, Swasher,” he will say to this func- 
tionary, who is struggling with a skinny and 
timorous youngster, “Mrs. Swasher, I beg 
that you will get that boy’s head under water 


directly—I am — sure that Tommy has | 


not been ducked, 
bone.” 

It was at the moment when scenes of this 
and the like interesting kind were going on 
that the figure of the count was observed 
sauntering slowly to the end of the pier. 
Taking one rapid glance at the water, he 
turns to his servant, and says: 

“Let my crimson silk swimming dress be 
in readiness. I shall swim this morning to 
the Goodwin Sands. You may in two hours 
from the time of my departure start with the 
yacht and meet me there. I shall take lun- 
cheon on board at three o’clock precisely.” 

“ Are you aware, sir,” says 


aterfamilias, ' 


dering what could possibly be the matter 
with you ?” 


It was the voice of my half-brother which | 
thus recalled me so suddenly to my senses, | 
And as we walked back, arm in arm, to | 
dinner, I explained to him as well as I could 


the subject of my day-dream. 


“T was thinking,” I said, “ of the prodigious | 


successes that might be achieved here by 4 
sort of watering-place Monte-Cristo.” 


AMATEUR HORSE-TRAINING, 


Tue history of horse-tamers past and pre- | 
sent formed the subject of a Household | 


Words paper.” 
press the outlines of Mr. Rarey’s method 


dealing with violent horses and taming colts | 
| became known through a pamphlet which he | 
his back is as dry as a/ printed for the use of his pupils in Ohio, long | 

dive he dreamed of becoming the lion of | 
London season ; and, from internal evidence, | 
we should say, before he was himself fully | 
aware of the importance of the first process | 
which applies to all the animals that came | 


under his hands as the first and princi 
lesson of docility. 


The feat which established Mr. Rarey’ , 


reputation in London, and brought crowds 
of the highest rank and most extensiv® 
crinoline as humble suppliants to be per 
mitted to enter the school in the back slums 
cqayestuensrensneresiath enenastnemeststertatnesteetincrencnesperesenesst niaserertitieracecssstictemstasmmsiscsisininm 


* Page 82 of the prosent volume, 








The Indian ser- | 
vant mounts to his station, and seizing the | 
reins they descend the sands—the tide being | 








While that article was in the | 
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i indieencimenapatennpnenvenmmdgneeemee 
of Belgravia, was the conquest of Cruiser, the 
man-eating stallion, But this was not the 
foundation on which his future reputation as 
reformer of our system of horse-training will 
rest. It was a case of taming, not training ; 
and, in taming, we have authentic accounts of 

| the wonderful power of individual courage and 

| gkill from the time of Alexander and Buce- 


halus to the mad parson Harvey, who would 

| gointo the den of the most, vicious stallion 

| alive, and bring him out quiet as a lamb after 
ashort interview. 

|. Dan Sullivan’s lessons to King Pepin, the 

| Irish racehorse, were quite as effective as 

| Rarey’s lessons to Cruiser, if not more so. 

| Butthere are very tew King Pepins, Cruisers, 

and Phlegons, and such man-eaters are not 

one in a thousand in this country, But Rarey’s 

at merit consists in having rescued colts 

m the hands of the ignorant and generally 

brutal class, called, appropriately, 


ofa high-bred animal, It reduces the train- 
ing of horses, for all purposes, to a rational 
system, which it is in the power of every 
horseman to practise, and to teach to his 
servants ; whether they be grooms, cone 
boys, or sailors, turned into Australi 
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colt | 
breakers ; for their system breaks the spirit 
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public-houses and circling with the longein 

rein under the influence of the tevinten 

whip, a saddle is placed with very little cere- 
movy on the colt’s back. If he submit, well 
and good; if he resist he gets some sharp 
cuts of the whip, and perhaps an hour or two 
of longeing exercise for his pains: he is 
mounted, and if he attempts to throw his 
rider he is severely punished with whip, 
with spur, and with the ever-recurring 
longe. Not unfrequently a colt breaker 
or rough rider—two terms which per- 
fectly express the rude brutality of the 
process—with a difficult animal to manage, 
will attach a couple of long reins to a caves- 
son; have them held by two men, while 
he, mounted with reins, whip, and spur, does 
his best to subdue the rampant spirit. We 
have seen this in the riding-school of a duke. 
In the end, after two or three months’ labour, 
the majority of colts are subdued ; some are 
lamed in the process, and some of the best 
acquire vices, or are afflicted with a degree 
of nervousness which unfits them for cavalry, 
or harness, and for a variety of other pur- 


| poses, 


Although there are a certain number 
of sober colt breakers blessed with the 





ian or 
| South African horse-keepers, |common sense of humanity and a certain 


For a full and clear account of this new number have owners among gentlemen and 
system, we are indebted to an illustrated | farmers who apply the tools and methods 
and enlarged edition of the American pamph- | above described with patience and discretion, 








let from the press of Routledge and Company, | 


the friends of the railway reader. 

Under the old system as practised in 
country-places where horses are generall 
bred, the colt is confided to a rude semi- 

| savage, whose tools consist of a heavy snafile- 
| bridle, a halter, or cavesson, with a long longe- 
| ingrein, a dumb jockey, a pair of sharp spurs, 
anda couple of whips—one of the straight- 
| cutting, and the other of the four-in-hand 
style. The early education of the unfortunate 
animal commences by its being fastened up 
| tightly from head to tail, between a crupper 
| and a pair of reins, buckled up to the dumb- 
jockey (which is a pair of upright crosstrees 
girthed to a pad on the colt’s back), and, in 
this sort of pillory of mouth, neck, and tail, 
led about from public-house to public-house 
for a day or a week, according to the depth of 
the owner’s pocket. Any resistance on the 
poor animal’s part, is treated as flat rebellion, 
and is suppressed, if possible, by a sharp 
application of the long-lashed whip. 
e next step for teaching obedience in a 
| tame, and foolinn the spirit of a fiery colt 
longeing ; that is, making the animal walk, 
aud canter in a circle ; until the poor 
te becomes so tired that it is ready 
tosubmit to anything—at least that is the 
Meory, In practice, colts, by being over and 
Worantly longed frequently become sulky 
and vicious. Still more frequently they lose 
natural free gait, and acquire a vile, 
amped, one-sided action. After a certain 
Bumber of days passed between calling at 


yet, it is a universally admitted fact, that the 
greater number of vicious horses acquire 
their vices in the process of breaking accord- 
ing to this mischievous plan. It is also 
certain that until April, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, when Rarey began his lec- 
tures to bipeds and lessons to quadrupeds, 
the most accomplished horsemen of Europe 
relied for conquering the resistance of a vio- 
lent horse on a rough rider with whip, spurs, 
and a severe bit. 

The Rarey system of colt-training is founded 
on the three following axioms ; 


1, That a colt may be taught to do anything that a 
horse can do, if taught in a proper manner. 

2. That a horse is not conscious of his own strength 
until he has resisted and conquered man, and that a 
colt can be handled in such a manner that he shall 
never find out his own strength. 

8. That as the resistance of a eolt to do what a 
trained horse freely does is chiefly caused by fear, if 
you allow him to examine the objects of which he is 
afraid, by secing them, smelling them, and feeling 
them, you can in an extraordinary short time reconcile 
him to all those objects which at first excite his fear 
and anger; as, for example, the feel of saddles, har- 
ness, and wheeled carriages, the sight of umbrellas and 
flags, loaded waggons, or troops, the sound of wheels, 
drums, musketry, and railway-trains, 


In order to carry out this theory practi- 


cally on a colt which is to be educated, not 


broken, the whole treatment must, from first 
to last, be consistent. When the colt is to be 
for the first time brought up from the pasture 
(supposing it has not been handled and 
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coaxed from its earliest years) the operation 


is to be conducted as quietly as possible, and 
an old steady animal is to be employed to 
wheedle the young one into the stable where 
the first lesson is to be given—that lesson 
consists in putting on the halter. To do this, 
the trainer must arm himself with a leather 
halter and a stock of patience, and spend an 
hour or more, if necessary, in slowly, steadily, 
gradually gaining the confidence of the ani- 
mal, and coaxing him by stealthy approaches, 
first to be patted, and then to submit his head 
to the halter. Of course, by the help of two 
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(Conducted by 
this paper. There is nothing new in throw. 
ing horses down; it is an expedient which 
bas been resorted to as far back as records 
go, for the purpose of performing surgical 
operations. It has usually been performed 
by fettering the animal’s forelegs, and then 
pulling them violently from under him by 
ropes in the hands of half-a-dozen stout 
fellows, Since the Rarey-plan has been 
made public, research, almost antiquarian, 
has shown that forty or fifiy years ago, 4 
| method was devised by which a man could 


| throw a horse down single-handed ; and 0, 





or three strong fellows it is possible to compel | too, strapping up a horse’s leg has been an 
a wild colt to be haltered ; but by this sort of| old expedient for dressing, shoeing, or mount. 
violence you have frightened him, hurt him, ing arestive horse. But it was reserved for 
and taught him, as lesson number one, to| Mr. Rarey not only to devise a simple and 
look on man as an enemy instead of a friend. | effective arrangement of straps for subduing 
It is the characteristic of all animals of) the most violent and stubborn horses (an in- 
domesticated races to approach and make| vention of minor importance), but—and this 
friends with man. A red deer looks hard,| is of great importance—to discover the extra- 
but flies from man ; an untrained colt, if the | ordinary effect which this laying down pro- 
man continues quite still, seems unable to! duced, by at the same time subduing and 
resist the temptation to approach and to smell | conciliating the colt or horse. Doctor Jenner 
him. was not attacked by professional brothers 


Having haltered the colt, the next thing 
to teach him is to lead—ignorant people pull 
at him ; but he is the stronger, soon finds that 
out, and gets into a habit of hanging back 
whenever any one takes hold of the halter or 
bridle. 

Out of twenty horses brought out for sale 
to Tattersall’s, there are not two which will 
freely follow the man whose business it is to 
lead them. Yet, in an hour or so, by merely 
taking advantage of the colt’s physical con- 


for his discovery of the virtues of vacci- 
nation, more violently than Rarey has been 
assailed by certain veterinary surgeons, 
\for having substituted the laying down 
| straps and soothing system for the rough- 
rider, or the whip, spurs, longeing-rein, and 
‘dumb jockey. And his system is attacked 
with the same inconsistent arguments, as 
those by which inoculation was supported 
against vaccination; for they say, first, that 
it is of no value; and, when repeated publie 





formation, and always leading him in a small) proof extinguishes that absurdity, they ery 
circle, so that he can’t resist, (for his neck| loudly that it is not new. At any rate, if 
will bend, and he must follow the bending of not new, the value of the process has been 
his neck), you persuade him that he cannot! preserved as a profound secret ; for no trace 
resist the pull of the rein, and he may be led | is to be found in any of the standard veteri- 
anywhere with a straw. A gentle judicious| nary or equestrian publications, and no use 
application of a gig-whip to his hind quarters | has been made of it either in eavalry-barracks 
while you lead him with one hand close to| or royal stables, or racing stables. The 
his head, will teach him to run after you as! owners of valuable blood-stallions have been 
earnestly as if he were a well-trained setter | obliged to rely on sharp bits, blinding 
at heel. blinkers, bucket muzzles, and loaded blud- 
These lessons, frequently repeated, but not | geons, for keeping their noble savages from 
lasting more than an hour each time, se as| man-eating. Until Rarey appeared, not & 
not to fatigue the animal, and accompanied | line indicating his system is to be found 
by a flow of coaxing words, gentle pattings,| printed from the day of Gervase Markham, 
rewarding bits of carrot, are to be if possible | to the great modern lights, Nimrod, Cecil, 
administered in a barn, or stable, or riding-| and Scrutator. 
school, with room enough, and not too much| ‘The result of the Rarey plan of strapping 
room, but shut out from all distracting sights! up and laying down a horse is threefold 
and sounds, | First, the colt acquires the conviction that 
We have now arrived at the stage of|the man is stronger than himself; secondly, 
education when it is necessary to give a| when down with his two forelegs made fast, 
lesson in docility, and to remove any remain-| he can be accustomed to necessary discipline 
ing fear of man, and of the trappings of| without the power of resistance ; and, at the 
horsemanship. For this purpose the horse| same time, learns that that discipline will not 
is strapped up, and thrown down, or|in any way hurt him; thirdly (and this 
rather made to throw himself down, by| result is as certain as most mysterious al 
arrangements which cannot be properly | unaccountable),a colt, and very often a train 
explained without the help of the numer-| horse, after being once or twice put down 
ous woodcuts which illustrate the work from|and “gentled” (a word of Mr. Rareys 
which we obtain some of the materials of| own coinage), seems to acquire a positive 
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affection for the man, and for mankind 

enerally : fear and control being exchanged 

r the confidence and fondling tricks of a pet 
ony. 

’ % met be particularly noticed, that the 

horse is not pulled violently down; but 

allowed and encouraged to exhaust himself 
to that point, that when once down, he is un- 
willing to rise. If he were pulled and held 
down, no useful effect would be produced. 

When down, the trainer handles him from 

head to foot, coaxing and smoothing ears, 

legs, quarters, belly, &c. ; sits on every part 
_ of him, and thus gives, without the slightest 
| danger or risk of resistance, a lesson that can 

only be given on the old system after some 
| days of severe longeing, and even then with 
doubtful results. Under the same circum- 
stances the saddle can jbe placed on the 
colt’s back while he is on the ground. The 
| straps confining his legs may then be re- 
| moved, the limbs stretched out to a natural 
| position, and again smoothed over ; and, when 
the animal has been made to rise, the saddle 
may be replaced. It will be found that a 
| colt, wild from the hills, has lost all fear: 
| thus the greatest impediment to other lessons 
| is removed, and very frequently he will 
| follow the trainer about, just as a calf will 
follow the man who feeds it from a pail. 

It is not necessary to pursue the explana- 
tions of the Rarey-system any further than! 
to state, that all the other operations of colt- 
training are carried out by patiently and 
frequently repeated short lessons for teach- 
ing the animal what you want, and proving 
that you do not mean to hurt it: always 
taking the precaution, when needful, of 
securing it by the strapping process from 
hurting itself or you. 

But as, according to an old, althongh often 
very fallacious axiom, an ounce of fact is worth 
| a pound of theory (a theory, to be worth any- 
| thing, must be founded on a collection of 
| facts), we relate, in his own words, the fol- 

lowing practical experiment performed by 
| One of our oldest contributors : 





In North Devon, the accounts of the suc- 
cess of the Rarey-system of horse-training, 
ure by the newspapers, had been re- 
, ceived with the incredulity, not to say con- 
| tempt, with which everything printed, and 
, hot authenticated by some trusted local 
; Mame, is received in that primitive part 
| Of England. On me, not only as pupil of 
| Barey, and one, too, who had committed 
| himself to the soundness of the system in 
| Print, but as a Londoner, venturing on an 
| “questrian experiment, no small amount of 
provincial wit was expended by my hospitable 

friends, For in North Devon, the opinions 


| and the prejudices of the Squire of Queen 
| Anne’s days, as sketched by Macaulay in his 
first volume of the History of England, still 


Prevail among the yeomen farmers and | 
Sporting parsons, who handle the corkscrew | 


Se ------ 
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much more familiarly than the paper-knife: 


one bottle of port, at least, they open daily, 
but a new book, not being of local origin, 
very rarely. The Londoner, therefore, who 
does not appreciate a daily bottle, and rather 
objects to brandy and water and tobacco in 
the middle of the day, is set down, by a few of 
the Devonian natives of the older formation, 
as a sort of milksop, only fit to ride a donkey 
and shoot at sparrows,—although I strongly 
suspect that had we some of these hard- 
headed, loud-talking gentlemen on their cobs 
in the Vale of Aylesbury, or the Harrow 
country, we Londoners should make rather 
an example of them. 

North Devon is, therefore, one of the best 
districts in England for putting the Rarey- 
system of horse-training in practice ; for, on 
Exmoor and all the other minor moors, run 
loose whole families of truly wild ponies and 
Galloways, thorough-bred, half-bred, and pure 
Exmoor, which, according to county tradi- 
tion, have their descent from the stock 
imported by the Phoenician tin-miners, Unre- 
strained by any visible bounds, they receive 
no other care, from the time they are foaled 
until they are wanted for work, than a little 
hay in very severe winters, and the occa- 
sional discipline of being chased back, when 
they have strayed beyond rae bounds, by 
the shouts and whip-crackings of two or 
three mounted horsemen, quite as intent on 
the fun of the chace as on the duty of 
restoring the wild colts to their proper 
pastures, 

And so, amid much banter, it was settled 
that a couple of colts should be driven from 
the moors for the Londoner to try the new 
system on. It was in vain that I protested 
that it was my business to describe colt- 
taming, not to tame colts—that I was “ fat 
and secant o’ breath,” and altogether out of 
condition for attempting any experiments on 
such wild specimens as I saw flying from us 
whenever we rode out on Gorsemoor, The 
fiat had gone forth. The parson, a fox- 


‘hunter; the local banker, another foxhunter ; 


the Great Man’s agent, also a foxhunter ; 
aud their wives and their daughters, had 
been invited, while the squire, whose word 
was law, in that parish at any rate, had 
given orders that two colts were to be driven 
in from Gorsemoor, and a load of straw 
shaken down in the winter-yard of his prize 
heifers. Having never before tried my hand 
on anything more wild than a cart-colt and 
two or three perfectly-broken horses, and 
being also painfully conscious that sedentary 
summer labours had by no means prepared 
me for such strong exercise as these wild 
denizens of the hills seemed to promise, I 
must confess 1 looked forward to the exhi- 
bition before an assembly evidently prepared 
to hail my failure with great satisfaction, 
as a sort of triumph of country over town, 
Protection over Free-I'rade, and good old 
‘Tory principles over modern abominable 
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theories of progress, with anything but satis- 
faction. A few years ago—the age for such 
work—I would have undertaken a four-mile 
steeplechace with infinitely more satisfaction. 
However, the day came, the “judges were 
ranged all a terrible sow,” and I had no 
help for it but to put a — face on the 
matter and to rejoice inwardly. that I had not 
caught the complaint of the county and 
indulged in after-dinner boasts of my sporting 
and horse-taming feats. So I pulled off my 
jacket, turned up my trousers, and walked 
into the arena. This ought to have been 
covered in; fortunately, considering the 
wildness of my subjects, it was surrounded 
on three sides by cattle-sheds, and the floor 
was a foot deep in dung and rotten straw ; 
on the fourth side were rails and a gate, 
along which the spectators were ranged, 
anxious and incredulous. 


My first patient was a three-year old| 
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down. While down I mounted him, laid upon 
him, and put a saddle on him. Then, untying 
the straps, repeated the gentling ; and, on his 
rising, he allowed a saddle to be girthed upon 
him without any resistance. Within three- 
a of an hour from my first laying him 
own, my incredulous squire mounted him, 
and I led him first several times round the 
yard, and then twice round a ten-acre field, 
the squire repeating to himself all the while, 
“This is amazing! This is ten times more 
than I expected!” On returning to the 
yard, I gave a sort of lecture on the new sys- 
tem'to the grooms and farm servants present ; 
particularly impressing on them the necessity 
of gentle movements and gentle words in 
dealing with colts, for I found extreme diffi- 
culty in inducing them to be quiet and gentle 
while assisting to take off the straps. 
My second patient, a yearling brother to 
the other, which had never been handled or 


chesnut colt, nearly thorough-bred, and be- | haltered before, was wild as a stag, and could 


tween thirteen and fourteen hands high. It 
had been haltered, but never handled. Before 
I began, I shut my eyes for a few minutes, and 
endeavoured to recal the exact manner in which 
Rarey walked, moved, and acted, in order to 
give as close an imitation of his proceedings as 
possible. Having called for silence, I pro- 
ceeded to approach the animal very slowly 
and steadily. It was not so wild as some 
of its companions; but had a decided ob- 
jection to being touched. I succeeded, with 
less diiliculty than might have been ex- 
pected, in putting a bridle on it. To get in 
a position to persuade it to let me take up 
his leg was a work of some time; but, by 
careful imitation of the master horse-trainer, 
I succeeded, and strapped up the near fore- 
leg quite tight. I then gave my colt time to 
look round him for a few minutes, and then 
began to lead him about in half-circles. 
This was difficult for me to do, because the 
space was too confined: it was also difficult 
for him, because the floor was soft and deep. 
As he was good-tempered, and was powerless 
ou three legs, I had no difficulty in strapping a 
leather band round his body ; then, after two 
attempts, had the strap number two securely 
looped round his off fore-leg. In three minutes 
I had him on his knees. From his knees he 
leaped wildly and desperately several times ; 
but did not make anything like the fight of a 
trained hunter full of corn. 
been less deep he would, no doubt, have fought 
longer. He sank sooner than I expected ; but 
not before my wind had been taxed, and I lost 
no time in tying his other leg up to the girth. 

I then proceeded to “gentle” him. This 
process resembles the passes which mes- 
merisers employ; only that the limbs are 
actually smoothed down continuously, I 
next unloosed him, and made him rise, 
and repeated the operation of lying him 
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with difficulty be held by three men. After 
twice pulling him down and gentling, he lost 
all fear, and followed me as I walked round 
the yard, nibbling at my coat like an old pet 
ae. He was toc young to be mounted, but I 
1andled and lifted up all his legs, so that I 
could have shod him. I believe all present 
agreed from that moment to abandon the 
rough-rider system. 

The next day this yearling colt, which had 
been turned loose in a large field, came and 
smelt and made friends with the squire to 
his great astonishment, for he has been ac- 
customed to see his colts, after receiving a 
lesson from the rough-rider, fly with fear and 


— from the approach of man. 


n my opinion the difficulties in fature 
will not be found in training horses but in 
training men, and inducing them to abandon 
their habits of rough language and brute 
force. 
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